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This article emerged from quite different research that aimed to 
explain why so much children’s and juvenile science fiction was 
unsatisfactory to the adult sf reader. In that article (“Is There Any Such 
Thing as SF for Children?”, 2004), I argued that in order to cater to 
the perceived cognitive achievements and needs of children, sf is 
“dumbed down,” focusing on the novum and rarely attaining what I 
argued could be considered “full” science fiction, a form that contains 
the elements of dissonance, rupture, resolution, and consequence 
(emulating the elements of the “full” fantasy [Clute, 1997]). SF, 
which is a way of thinking rather than a collection of tropes, can be 
written for the child; it just isn’t very often, and in the last two decades 
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But my early research work was on magazine sf, and the more 
science fiction for children (picture books), juveniles (chapter books), 
and young adults (YA novels) that I read, the more it seemed that I 
recognized a developmental arc in which the sf written for younger 
readers developed according to age along the same lines as the 
structural and narrative development of early sf itself. That is, the 
cognitive direction of sf as it grew followed the cognitive development 
of children: The history of the genre for adults recapitulated the 
increasing cognitive demands placed on the reading child. 

What I think this has led me to believe is that sf (and perhaps also 
fantasy) is not, as many of us who are fans wish to believe, the literature 
of maturity. But it is in its most developed form, as is so often 
suggested by those outside the field and by Disch in his famous essay 
“The Embarrassments of Science Fiction,” the literature of youth. It 
is a genre that makes use of the learning-directed behavior of the 
young. The rest of this article is essentially a riff on this idea. It should 
not be taken too seriously — there are exceptions to my cases, areas 
where the “movement” does not map and whole areas of cognition I 
don’t have the space to write about — but there are enough 
intersections to provide food for thought and, I hope, provoke 
questions. None of the comparisons between the developmental 
pattern of sf and the cognitive development of children should be 
taken too literally, but as a broad arc it works well enough to open up 
some interesting lines of inquiry. 

I. The Cognitive Development of the Small Child 

Let us consider the cognitive development of the small child. In 
the first stage of a child’s life, she (for most children are girls) is a settler, 
a stranger in a mysterious land in which everything is new, and the 
newness is in itself exciting, and the rules have yet to be worked out. 
Those rules, it turns out, are culturally determined. In English, the 
world is constructed in the child’s mind by landmarks, things that can 
be named, concrete nouns, the creation in effect of icons that define 



The thing is, it’s like your brain wants to go on thinking 
about the miserable history midterm you have to take 
tomorrow, but your body takes over. And what a body: you 
can see in the dark and run like the wind and leap parked 
cars in a single bound. 

— Suzy McKee Charnas, “Boobs” 

Since I became a dog-walker in the city, I’ve also become a 
scavenger. People leave amazing things on the sidewalk, and not 
long ago I picked up a bag of hardcovers (including the brand-new 
Harry Potter — did this tosser-outer know no child to give it to?). In 
it was a book called Stolen , by a writer new to me, Kelley Armstrong. 
It was subtitled Women of the Overworld II, and because of that II, 
I almost didn’t read it at all — who wants to drop into the middle of 
a fantasy trilogy, or whatever- ology? 

But I did, and it introduced me to a sub-genre new to me, the 
parallel world of the female werewolf. The only she-werewolf I had 
ever before encountered was Discworld’s Angua, and she was 
supposed to be a parody, wasn’t she? 

Well, live and learn. Let me pass on some of what I’ve learned. 
First, I was lucky to find Armstrong; of this list of writers she 
is leader of the pack. Her style is cool and clear, much closer to that 
of a good suspense writer like Kathy Reichs than what you might 
think of as a “werewolf writer,” and that is why starting with the 
second book worked; series suspensers are written to stand alone and 
Stolen does, save for a teaser at the end. The first book in the 
Overworld series (and Armstrong’s first novel) is Bitten , which 
introduces Elena Michaels as a werewolf trying to pass as a normal 
human journalist. She’s not a normal werewolf— she is female. Y- 
chromosomes pass on the wolf gene from father to son, and most 
women bitten by werewolves do not survive — if their throats aren’t 
torn out, they die in the Change. So Elena is at . some 'risk from 
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Girl-Children of the Night, Unleashed 

continued from page 1 

“mutts,” hornily slavering rogue wolves not part of a disciplined 
Pack. In this first book, Elena returns from uneasy respectability in 
Toronto to her Pack and her tough-wolf lover and comes to terms 
with her feral nature. The thriller aspect comes from Pack vs. mutt 
turf battles that inevitably involve setting up Elena as bait. 

In Stolen , Elena is kidnapped by the kind of tycoon w'ho gets his 
jollies by shooting endangered species on “wildlife ranches.” He has 
quite a little collection in his zoo, or, more accurately, his private lab 
(think Mengele): three witches, a shaman or two, a vampire, and a 
couple of “half-demons,” all of which Elena had previously assumed 
to be creatures from folklore. A colleague of her megalomaniac 
captor has dangerous fantasies about becoming a second female 
werewolf. Lots of danger, lots of plot. Lots of killing too — it’s hard 
to avoid in this genre — but it’s not dwelt on lovingly. 

Armstrong has a sense of humor: Her third book, out in April 
from Viking, will be Dime Store Magic. Here she abandons Elena to 
focus on one of the witches we met earlier, so I’ll move on. But you 
can sample Armstrong at her web site <www.kelleyarmstrong.com> 
in a prequel to the series featuring Jeremy, Elena’s Pack leader. It’s 
called a novella, though it isn’t, at least not yet. 

The best-known female werewolf writer may be Alice Borchardt, 
whose cover copy invariably reads, “Does for werewolves what Anne 
Rice did for vampires! ” That could be because she’s Anne Rice’s sister. 
Her heroine Reageane, who is somehow related to Charlemagne, 
appears in The Silver Wolf set in medieval France. The next book in the 
series, Night of the Wolf set in Rome, stars Regeane’s lycanthropic 
boyfriend. But she’s back again in The Wolf King , as is cousin 
Charlemagne, out conquering the Holy Roman Empire, with 
Rcageane’s help, of course. How did you think he became the Wolf 
King, eh? Whether you’ll like these books depends on your affection 
for Rice’s florid vampire oeuvre. The Borchardt chapter excerpted at 
the Random House web site <www.randomhouse.com> definitely 
reminded me of her sister’s prose. 

This series, it may strike you, is as close to historical romance 
as to fantasy. Does it surprise you to learn that there is a huge sub- 
genre of romance writing featuring male werewolves? It shouldn’t — 
think Heathcliff. But there are some torrid (rather than horrid) tales 
of lady lycanthropes, too, favoring nineteenth century settings. 
Lady Rowena Foster, proud English vixen that she is, gives way to 
animal passion in New Mexico in Susan Krinard’s Once a Wolf 
middle book of a series (excerpt at <www.susankrinard.com>). Also 
set in the Old West, with a bisexual heroine, is Nadya: The Wolf 
Chronicles , by Pat Murphy — yes, that Pat Murphy. Surprised? 
Check out the excerpt at <www.brazenhussies.net/murphy> — it’s 
“wolfier” than the above. You certainly won’t be surprised that the 
prolific Tanith Lee weighs in with Lycanthia , featuring haughty 
Gabrielle de Lagenay and her brother Luc, loups garous of France. 
In Donna Boyd’s The Passion , also set in France, Elise, the 
imperious werewolf queen, is only a supporting player but a strong 
one, and Tessa, the human protagonist, learns a lot about and from 
the wolf world. 

Modern novels, like Armstrong’s, tend toward crime and 
suspense — after all, what arc you going to do with your werewolf? 
Allison Goodnight is Lee Killough’s police detective with a human 
partner in Wilding Nights , set in a coastal Texas town (it can be 
awkward — who wants to be eaten by his cop partner?), while in 
Robert McGowan’s Silver , Amelia Walker investigates a friend’s 
murder. Not surprisingly, serial killing is a staple, but angst turns up 
as well. In Margaret L. Carter’s Shadow of the Beast , legal assistant 
Jenny Cameron, after her siblings are slain in Annapolis, gets in 
touch with the inner beast via her psychiatrist. Then there’s Traci 
Briery with The Werewolf Chronicles and its sequel Wolfsong. These 
feature Phyllis (in hiding in the second book, she goes as Lorraine 
Turner — no relation), a young California dancer who is bitten and 
then . . . talk about dances with wolves! 

This brings us to what might be called the psychological 
werewolf novel, though there are overlaps. In Dennis Danvers’s 



Wilderness , Alice White, conflicted and in the closet about her 
identity, turns to a psychiatrist for help when she thinks she might 
be falling in love for the first time. He’s a highly unprofessional 
shrink: He doesn’t believe her story, and he begins to come on to her. 
Nature, red in tooth and claw, is provided by the Canadian 
wilderness. The betrayer in Steven E. Wedel’s Shara is her trusted 
professor; he turns shy Shara into a werewolf “to bolster her 
confidence.” As the book opens, she has just given birth — gives a 
whole new resonance to “changing table,” no? First novelist 
Amanda Grihm uses the Native American shapeshifting tradition in 
The Wolf where a shaman leads psychologically damaged Sharissa 
(who ran into another treacherous professor, and that ain’t all) on 
a supernatural spirit journey of healing. Last, but certainly not 
least — leader of the cub pack — is Blood and Chocolate , an extremely 
popular young adult novel by Annette Curtis Klause, which tells, in 
considerable and graphic detail, what happens when 16 -year- old 
Vivian Gandillon, re-located with her werewolf pack family to a 
Maryland suburb, falls in delirious first love with a “meat boy.” 

And then there’s humor, a short list, to be sure. In Naked 
Brunch (“a howlingly funny novel of love run wild”), by Sparkle 
Hayter, mild-mannered legal secretary Annie Engel, in what might 
be Gotham City', hasn’t a clue that she’s a werewolf by night till 
reporters get on her trail. Off she goes to a psychiatrist (another big, 
bad shrink, this one a wolf too), a specialist in LMD, Lycanthropic 
Metamorphic Disorder. Another werewolf wants to save her from 
his clutches and the chase is on. TartabulVs Throw , a YA novel by 
Henry Garfield, rates as humor, I guess, as in it a minor-league 
baseball player dates a time-traveling werewolf. And that brings us 
back to Discworld. 

I w r as also lucky in that the first Terry Pratchett novel I read was 
Feet of Clay, not the one that introduced Sergeant Delphine Angua 
von Uberwald to the Ankh-Morpork City Watch (that would be Men 
at Arms) but the first that gave her much to do. In this book, as a 
result of further affirmative action hiring, Corporal Cheery 
Littlebottom turns up, a female dwarf, not that anyone twigs. 
Female dwarves may not be so absent from the zillions of Tolkien 
carbons that clutter the bookstores as you think: They look so 
identical to males that no one (including these books’ authors) 
recognizes them. Yet Cheery, a maverick, wants to be recognized and 
shyly turns to the only other female on the force for grooming tips. 
There follow a number of absurd but touching scenes where Cheery 
startles the Watch by showing up in heels, earrings, makeup and then 
earnestly asking her new friend ( Cheery' has no idea she’s a w'erewolf) 
about facial hair. 

The point I am sidling toward is that Pratchett has done 
something remarkable with Angua. The seventeen writers rounded up 
here have approached female lycanthropy in various ways. Only one has 
tried a classic horror novel (that’s Shara , but it too addresses some of 
the points that follow); the others cither deal or pointedly don’t deal 
with some issues that writers of “regular,” i. e. male, werewolf books, 
even romances, never bother their hairy pointy-eared heads about. 
One is the “strong but vulnerable” woman character — only a second- 
level player like Queen Elise gets away' with invulnerability' — and her 
relationships with males (human and lupine) and with her pack (or lack 
of it), as well as with the customs of the country (nakedness, for 
instance, after the change). There’s the question of “pre-lunar tension” 
(though some of these werewolves aren’t tied to the lunar cycle but 
change nightly or at will or when provoked). Though there’s far less 
blood-lust in these books than in “regular” ones, there remains 
frustration and revenge fantasy and rage, especially the huge conflicted 
rages when teenage hormones begin to race — Annette Curtis Klause 
and above all Suzy McKee Charnas in her prize-winning story, 
“Boobs,” do this well. (Find the latter in many anthologies or 
at <www.suzymckeecharnas.com>.) There’s the question of 
“difference,” sometimes not so subtly tied to racial prejudice. 

Angua is only one of scores of characters in the divine Discworld 
comedy, but Pratchett must have a mind organized like that of a 
four-star general in keeping track of them. As I tried to isolate these 
issues and conflicts, I came to realize that he addressed them all with 
Angua, using featherlight humor but with such authority that other 
writers almost seem to take their cues from him, though I realize 
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that’s unlikely. The ongoing joke that she’s a double asset to the 
department because she’s both a policewoman and a police dog is 
implicit, not in so many words, in all the crime novels above. Her 
fellow officers make the usual coarse “one of those days” cracks (but 
carefully; she could tear any one of them apart). She has become a 
vegetarian, monitors her temper, tries to fit in with her new 
“pack” — always a problem for women in traditionally macho jobs — 
and she and Captain Carrot begin to have a “thing” (also carefully). 
She’s full-grown but later, on a visit to Uberwald in The Fifth 
Elephant , we glimpse what her teen years must have been like. 
Pratchett clearly likes Angua and has enjoyed working on her 
situation, to the point where one cross male fan complained online 
that she gets special favors because she’s pretty. (Just like all those 
popular girls in high school who won’t talk to him!) Racial prejudice 
is one of Pratchett’s favorite butts: Angua’s boss, Sam Vimes, by 
decree, runs a multiracial department and is prejudiced against all 
of them; like Angua, he strives to act professionally. 



On Amazon, under the collective title “Beauty in the Beast,” is 
a list by Robert Cadnum, wittily called “That Time of the Month,” 
which I discovered midway through this piece. I found it useful to 
click through, though I expelled his weakest links — triologistic 
planets o’ the shapeshifters and such — and included more titles and 
authors. You’ll certainly want to check his list of female werewolf 
movies headed by Ginger Snaps , which you can then compare 
with the comprehensive grand master movie list at elegant 
<www.werewolf.com>, which doesn’t include books. 

I might add that there’s also one semi-legendary queer 
werewolf novel, Silverwolf by Roger Edmonson, from a small press 
called Banned Books and something of a porn collector’s item. 
Don’t confuse it with The Silver Wolf above. I don’t know anything 
else about this book, but it strikes me as an incredibly good idea, if 
you go for that sort of thing. 0 ^ 



Alice K. Turner is the author o/The History of Hell. 
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There is some danger in reading Dorothy Fontana’s introduction 
to Blood and Fire before reading the story, and double danger if you 
read both the introduction and the author’s afterword. Not just 
because you learn things prematurely, snuffing your delight in the 
unfolding adventure, but because you learn that the novel in hand was 
written originally in 1986 as a screenplay for Star Trek: The Next 
Generation , revised in 1998 to be an episode of a never-produced TV 
series called Millennium , revised again for yet another series (to be 
called Star Wolf), and finally reworked into a novel, which David 
Gerrold says will become an episode of the television series if that series 
is ever produced. You ask yourself, what am I reading here? What 
measures apply? 

Blood and Fire is the third novel in Gerrold’s Star Wolf series, 
which began with The Voyage of the Star Wolf and continued in The 
Middle of Nowhere. Both earlier novels also originated as television 
scripts. The Star Wolf is a “liberty ship” of the diversity-tolerant 
interstellar culture known as the Alliance (which is something like Star 
Trek's Federation). It was built to fight the arrogant, intolerant 
Morthan Solidarity, a formerly human enemy that has used extreme 
genetic manipulation make themselves “more-than-human.” Now' 
the Star Wolf, in bad odorw'ith the Alliance’s Admiralty, has been sent 
to rescue Norway, a deeply hidden research vessel whose crew is 
engaged in very secret medical research. 

In each Star Wolf story, the protagonist is the ship’s skilled, hard- 
nosed Executive Officer Jon T. Korie (whose initials pay homage to 
another JTK, and whose name sounds very like Space Patrol 
Commander Buzz Correy’s). Korie has proved himself repeatedly to 
be worthy of Captain’s rank, but sorrow and misfortune have 
conspired to keep him second-in-command — which may be okay, 
since the Star Wolfs captains tend to have really bad luck and generally 
come to grief. As you might expect, knowing the story’s provenance, 
Star Wolf has a stable cadre of officers, including Commander Tor, the 
astrogator; Lt. Commander Brik, the security officer of Morthan 
origin; and Dr. Molly Williger, the ship’s surgeon. There is also a core 
of regular enlisted personnel, including a cluster of group-minded 
Quillas, and a handful of spear carriers and sacrificial lambs. On this 
mission, all are commanded by the very able Captain Parsons. 
Appropriately for a Gerrold story, the ship’s intelligence engine is 
called Harlie (although not the same AI as in Gerrold’s When Harlie 
Was One). 

In a fast-decaying orbit about a blue dwarf binary, Norway has 
mysteriously come to grief. The Star Wolf, instead of resupplying the 
ship with the most exotic safety gear, must use that gear to encounter 
the Class X medical hazard that has apparently destroyed Norway's 
crew. Led by Korie, the boarding crew picks the wrong half of Norway 
to enter, becoming infected, despite their best defenses with a 
mysterious lifefbrm they call “wavicles.” The w'avicles in themselves 



seem harmless, but the ravenous “bloodw'orms” that attack Korie’s 
party as they try to download the Norway's deliberately sabotaged data 
cores are a horrific threat, able to penetrate space armor and devour 
their victims in a gruesome way. With data coaxed from Norway's 
uncooperative psychotic intelligence engine (a “Lennie” model), 
Korie manages to escape the immediate threat of the bloodworms 
(clearly the reason for Norway's ruin) and enter the sealed chamber in 
w'hich the small remnant of the ship’s crew has survived behind 
powerful energy shields. Getting everyone off Norway before its power 
fails and allows the worms entry' into the last safe space is Korie’s first 
task; decontamination of his colleagues and the Star Wolf is the 
second. And resolving the mystery of the energy-eating wavicles and 
bloodworms, which has clearly been Norway's mission, must be done 
quickly, before the deadly infection spreads across both Alliance and 
Morthan space. 

In the introduction, D.C. Fontana says that the original 
screenplay for ST:TNG intended to make the wavicles/bloodworms a 
metaphor for AIDS, and that the crew of Enterprise would have among 
it at least one gay couple. In Blood and Fire , the first Star Wolf 
crewmen who fall prey to the bloodworms are gay, but it is hard to see 
that the story is a metaphor for the spread of AIDS, although it is 
certainly meant to be read as an examination of the military 
development of biological weapons of every kind. While the AIDS idea 
has been modified, Gerrold’s original plan to make the crew sexually 
diverse and tolerant has been carried through; we have gays, straights, 
and sexual therapists (the Quillas) aboard the Star Wolf, and no one 
seems the worse for it. Indeed, the grief of the gay man whose partner 
has fallen to the bloodworms is perhaps the most genuine emotional 
moment in the story. By the end of the story, Captain Parsons has, as 
skippers of Star Wolf are wont to do, lost her command. Korie has 
been promoted to Captain of Star Wolf by her order, and the 
Admiralty may just go along with Parsons’s decision. Best of all, 
Korie’s son, thought lost to the Morthans, has found his way home. 

There are some very nice touches in Blood and Fire. I particularly 
liked the raving profanities of Norway's insane Lennie and the maturity 
of having a diverse crew. But by and large, even without the 
introduction and afterwords, this story cannot escape or rise above its 
origins; despite Gerrold’s revisions most readers will feel the formulaic 
quality of the story and of Star Wolfs crew. And I found implausible 
and unpersuasive the explanation of how a quantum entity like the 
wavicles can manifest as a flesh-ravaging bloodworm, although the 
problem is resolved very interestingly. Blood and Fire is not one of 
David Gerrold’s better works. I can’t really recommend it to anyone 
except those who have already begun reading or collecting the Star 
Wolf stories. 0 - 



David Mead lives in Corpus Christi, Texas. 
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Does Ontogeny Recapitulate . . . 

continued from page 1 

the world. Apparently this is not true in Korean. Korean mothers tend 
to talk to their children about actions, rather than labels, describing, 
for example, the action of putting a cup on a block, rather than the 
items involved (Gopnik et al ., 89). Presumably — if any of my 
argument in this article is sound — this will have consequences for the 
way children’s picture books are written in Korea and I would welcome 
any information on the topic, but for now, we will stick to the Western 
world, where nouns are what we teach babies. 

As the baby learns to touch, to move and to move things, she 
conducts the most basic of experiments, “What happens if I do this?” 
At this stage the baby constructs the w orld in terms of herself. Who is 
this person holding me. ? What will happen to me if I cry? What happens 
to me if I pull this piece of cloth hanging over that large object above 
me (Gopnik, 74)? In this we see also the building blocks of the earliest 
science fiction: the icon (the narrative markers of the novel situation), 
the exploration, and entering and describing the new world. 

Although we rarely think of it this way anymore, many readers and 
critics of early sf — Sam Moskowitz is the best example — prized the 
icon as the heart of sf, its role to be new and exciting, the thing we had 
not encountered before. In children’s sf, the icon generally maintains 
this role, and its intrinsic qualities — that which might give it 
consequence — are peripheral. In Babette Cole’s The Trouble With 
Dad (1985), Dad’s robots are the cause of much hilarity and chaos, 
but the changes they cause are resolved when a rich man buys them for 
his desert. They could be out-of-control pets. Ricky Ricotta’s robot in 
Dav Pilkey’s Ricky Ricotta’s Mighty Robot vs. The Mecha Monkeys from 
Mars (2002) could be any large, clumsy best friend. Although there is 
dissonance, that dissonance does not actually lead to rupture of the 
expectations of the world or its narrative. Similarly, the stories in Air 
Wonder Stories , in Amazing , or in any of the magazines up to at least 
1935, if not a little later, are generally in love with the new and with 
its immediate capacities. We still see this in modern sf— Greg Egan’s 
2002 novel Schild’s Ladder begins with the discovery of a new universe 
in a standalone short story that would fit very comfortably into 
Gernsback’s Amazing. Early sf “created” its world in much the same 
way as do babies when they identify the elements of the world around 
them. The Sense ofWonder is an innately childlike reaction. As readers 
at the beginning of the twenty-first century, we no longer read sf in 
quite that way. But that cognitive moment of identification and 
naming , the creation of meaning in the strange, is crucial to the 
reading of sf. 

The next thing I noticed is that both early sf and children’s picture 
books shared an idea, that exploration is good and that the basic drive 
of humanity is outward. While many of the picture books I examined 
did not make a great deal of the icon — often settling for recognizable 
images made fantastic such as a yellow space bus or a family of robots 
around a dining table — exploration was the dominant theme. Children 
are meant to explore their world, and many of these books try' to put 
the child at ease with the idea of leaving the family environment. Shana 
Corey’s First Graders from Mars: Episode 1, Horus’s Horrible Day 
(2001) and Dan Yaccarino’s Blast Off Boy and Blorp: First Day on a 
Strange New Planet (2000) are both books about starting school, but 
it can be specifically directed outwards, as in Nova w’ho searched for 
his father and a treasure planet in Nova’s Ark. Better still, Maybe One 
Day , by Frances Thomas and Ross Collins (2001). Maybe One Day 
offers the most self-conscious linkage of exploration to a stage in 
childhood. The baby monster tells his parents all about his planned 
future, what he will do and where he will go. 

Because exploration is also one of the main themes of early boys’ 
Empire novels of the 1920s, we tend either to take this for granted in 
early sf or see it as a manifestation of imperialism, but the expectation 
that children will explore their world is crucial to our 
conceptualization of childhood. “A one-year-old set loose to crawl 
around a new living room will have the unmistakable gleam in her eye 
of one w'ho boldly goes where no one has gone before” (Gopnik, 91). 

How'ever, small children explore the w'orld in terms of 
themselves. The world is theirs. They are surprised when “their” secret 
space is invaded by others. Early sf takes the same attitude out into the 



universe, assuming that the universe will center around the doings of 
us. When w'e meet the other, like the child assimilating new' people, 
there is a sense in which wc see them as an extension of our own 
experience. 

If there is a third storyline of early sf, it is the first contact story. 
Although it appears in early sf, the popularity of alien contact stories 
really takes off in the 1940s. There isn’t much of this in the picture 
books, and I think the reason for this is partially that small children are 
oriented to w'hat is theirs, their immediate families, and we can see this 
attitude in early sf. First Contact means taking into account another 
“I.” Neither small children nor the early writers of sf are or were very' 
good at this. Arthur Yorinks’s Company’s Comingis a wonderful book 
and challenges the idea of aliens as threatening, but that is the point: 
Greeting the aliens on their terms doesn’t come naturally. Two of the 
most famous early first contact stories, Murray Leinster’s “First 
Contact” and Stanley Weinbaum’s “A Martian Odyssey,” are rather 
revealing in this context. Leinster’s story' tells us that it will be all okay 
because the aliens are just like us. We don’t have to confront 
strangeness after all. Weinbaum’s “A Martian Ody'ssey” is usually 
considered the breakthrough in accepting the other (meeting the 
foreigner, if you will), but that is because very few' people ever read the 
sequel, “Valley of Dreams,” which makes it blindingly clear that 
Weinbaum had no idea what he had achieved. In the sequel he tames 
Tweel, makes him “family,” and ensures the humans do not have to 
step beyond their solipsistic view of the universe as meant for them. 
Tweel has no apparent existence except in relation to our 
human narrative. 

I’m aware that I have exaggerated some points here, but to sum 
up some of the parallels between sf for the youngest and the sf written 
in the earliest period of the magazines: Many if not most of the texts 
are driven by their icons, and exploration of the world is very much in 
terms of the “me.” The dissonance begins where we stand. We are 
normal, out there is not. This can be described as both the default 
position of the very' young child and, as a great number of scholars have 
told us, the default position of most societies. All are equally' solipsistic, 
and although I have not discussed it here in any detail, it is noticeable 
that the narratives are recursive; they return the protagonist and the 
world to the place of origin and safety, a characteristic which 
Nicoljaeva has observed in the majority of children’s fiction 
(Nicoljaeva 1996). (Obviously, most post-catastrophe fiction is 
excepted from this generalization.) 

But sf is not just about naming, exploring, evaluating; it is also a 
w r ay of reading, and here perhaps is my most controversial point. Most 
of us consider reading sf as difficult, a learned skill that many people 
have real difficulty acquiring. SF is constructed of neologisms and has 
legacy codes w'hich must be deconstructed. As Gwyneth Jones argues 
in The Cambridge Companion to Science Fiction , “the reading of a 
science fiction story is always an active process of translation” (163). 
SF readers learn to read the apparently metaphorical as literal. This 
literalism gives rise to Thoggisms, those descriptive cliches (“her eyes 
ravaged his face”) that in sf become funnier because of the possibilities 
they suggest. There is something very “adolescent” about the humor 
in literalizing the metaphor. 

We are all familiar with this kind of formulation. Delany 
pioneered it in The Jewel-Hinged Jaw, and with it came the belief that 
this is a mature skill. I made the same assumption when I first began 
thinking about sf and children’s fiction. It seemed to me that the 
cognitive skills that sf required were essentially those of the mature 
mind, and that this explained why early adolescence seemed to be the 
moment at which children began to read sf. However, this conflicts 
with two issues, first that children have no difficulty with fantasy, 
which requires the same willingness to accept terms whose referents 
are unreal, and more importantly, the expertise of those who specialize 
in early years development. These people have a surprise for us. 

Consider this comment on how' a three -year- old learns language 
and can decode the sentence “The duck is gorping the bunny”: 

Even though you have never heard the word “gorping” 

before you could infer various things about its likely 

meaning. Its placement between “is” and “ing” strongly 

suggests that it is a verb. These same cues suggest as well that 
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it refers to some on-going action — to something that is 
happening in the present. Finally the three-part A-B-C 
construction suggests that it is a transitive verb and that the 
duck is the one doing the gorping and the bunny is the one 
being gorped (Flavell et al., 304-305). 

Flavell calls this “syntactic bootstrapping” and argues that it is 
possible because children are born with the innate drive to sort and 
regularize. This drive is “proved” by children’s attempt to regularize 
the words they meet at the expense of accuracy (e. g., “sheeps” instead 
of “sheep”). In addition, children are able to “fast map” — that is, they 
can deduce meaning without full comprehension. Asked to bring in 
“the chromium tray, not the blue one, the chromium one” children 
will presume that chromium is a color (Flavell, 302). As David Lewis 
argues, children “take the illusion of the story world pretty much for 
granted” (Lewis, 134). 

What I have just described is crucial to science fiction, that ability 
to accept new words as both indicative and real. But this is behavior 
that begins in childhood, rather than as a function of maturity. It is 
interesting that this parallels with discoveries about language 
acquisition: Babies do not learn to recognize and pronounce sounds. 
Instead, they are born with the ability to distinguish a great many 
sounds and shed the skills they do not need as they adjust to the 
demands of one language (Gopnik, 105, 110). Adult linguistic 
“talents” and scientific curiosity are both leftovers to be maintained as 
long as possible, rather than understood as “progression.” 

II. From family to friendships, 
the child explores the wider world 
As children move from infancy into full childhood, a number of 
changes take place. Children learn to categorize, and while they are still 
very much focused on themselves, it is a much more analytical focus, 
an exploring of the inner self. Where the young child is satisfied with 
identifying the new, the older child is more likely to want to know how 
it fits with something else: Curiosity is driven further outwards, 
beyond the immediate family and into the wider world. Suvin’s famous 
“cognitive estrangement” becomes possible, because the child is 
aware that some things are not ordinary. And we begin to get the first 
stirrings of consequence (Kendler, 60). 

Both early sf and picture books for the early years age groups lack 
much of a sense of consequence. An invention is tested, a world 
discovered, or an alien met only for the problem or crisis (once 
resolved) to disappear as if it had never happened. As children develop 
a sense that actions have consequences that can never be erased, so too 
did science fiction come to change its understanding of the world. The 
sense of wonder, the innovator)', is no longer enough. SF readers and 
writers replicated the growing child’s understanding that the world 
cannot be “reset” to the point before the event, that an invention has 
follow through. There are two elements to this: the idea that one can 
predict consequence through logical extrapolation, and the denial of 
recursion. The first is surprisingly age-specific. 

Even babies display a sense of logic. If a ball rolls behind a screen, 
they “will look ahead to the far edge of the screen, to the place where 
the object ought to appear if it keeps moving at the same rate and on 
the same path” (Gopnik, 66). The sf version of this might be the 
superweapon ( everyone knows that a superweapon brings peace). 
Illogical, or empathic, extrapolation appears in the child around the 
age of four. In the classic Wimmer and Permer test of 1983: 

The child watches a boy (Maxi) place chocolate in a 
cupboard, then leave the room. Someone moves the 
chocolate. 

The child observer is asked to guess where Maxi will 
look for the chocolate first. 

3 - year-olds predict Maxi will look where the chocolate 
has now been placed. 

4 - year- olds predict that Maxi will look where he himself 
put the chocolate (Nelson, 255). 

Jeanne Ross and Tony Willis’s satiric Dr. Xarggle, one of the very 
few picture books that function as full science fiction, absolutely relies 
on the boundary between the age groups and the development of a 



sense of consequence. The alien Dr. Xarggle is instructing his young 
charges before they begin a visit to Earth. Most of the book is 
dedicated to describing human babies (several sequels concern alien 
views of terrestrial pets), and the misinterpretations are glorious. “To 
stop them leaking, Earthlets must be pulled up by the back tentacles 
and folded in half. Then they must be wrapped quickly in a fluffy 
triangle or sealed with paper and glue.” The accompanying picture 
shows a very disconcerted child covered in brown paper and tape. 
“After soaking, Earthlets must be dried carefully to stop them 
shrinking. Then they are sprinkled with dust to stop them sticking to 
things,” accompanied by a picture of a child apparently drowning in 
talcum powder. But Dr. Xarggle absolutely relies on dissonance and 
cognitive estrangement for its humorous effect. It requires children to 
engage with what they know, and with what they don’t know, to 
reconcile the two. The worlds of the imagination and of science are to 
be challenged and defined, made knowable, subject to understanding 
through evidence and experiment, one of the central conceits of sf. 

The ability to follow the Wemmer and Perner pattern relates to 
how we understand science. As the child gains an understanding of the 
method of thinking, so science fiction in the 1940s began to show 
some awareness of how science worked. The incredible invention story 
relied for its closure and recursiveness on the assumption that what had 
been destroyed could not be recreated. It also relied on a rather strange 
assumption that one could confine the impact of technological 
change. By the 1940s most sf writers have come to understand that 
science is a collective effort, and like the child, who can fill in the gaps 
through empathy, scientists once they know something can be done 
can fill in the gaps through reverse engineering. However, it is not 
until the later 1950s that we get a sense in science fiction that 
technological and social change interact. Science fiction of the 1940s 
typically describes massive technological change which leaves the 
social world curiously untouched: by this I do not mean the 
macrostructures of society — the economy, the political systems — but 
the day-to-day raising of families and interactions between men and 
women, adults and children. This is one reason why Heinlein’s line 
marriages stand out so vividly. The rest of the sf world still is mostly 
assuming that monogamy and heterosexuality are givens. 

What is missing from this period of sf, and similarly from much of 
the science fiction written for these middling years, are these secondary 
building blocks of dissonance or estrangement and its corollary, the 
competence of the protagonist within his universe, that is, the ability 
of the protagonist to take for granted what is strange to the reader. And 
it is here that things begin to get interesting in terms of some of the 
fault lines which separate children’s sf from adult sf in ways that are 
very revealing. 

In most children’s sf, dissonance is kept to a minimum and 
competence is rejected because of the perceived need to explain the 
dissonance to the reader, rejecting the syntactic bootstrapping 
deployed in fiction for younger children. Almost all science fiction 
written for children from the age of eight to twelve (the chapter books) 
assumes that the child is a stranger in the future or is strange to the 
changes that take place in the world. Bruce Coville’s My Teacher 
Flunked the Planet has the universe explained to the main character by 
an alien (the book is very similar in that way to Have Space Suit Will 
Travel). In J. C. Greenberg’s, Andrew Lost on the Dog, two children 
shrink themselves and land on their dog’s back. In Nancy Farmer’s The 
Ear, the Eye and the Arm, the children are sent out to explore an 
outside world from which they have been protected. The result, with 
very few exceptions, is that sf for this age group keeps recapitulating 
the structures of exploration and adventure, even when the children 
are supposedly in their own world, which in adult science fiction, such 
as in planetary exploration novels, minimizes cognitive estrangement 
and protagonist competence. 

Philip Rice comments on elementary school children’s cognitive 
process which is “ still linked to empirical reality. . . Children have made 
some progress toward extending their thoughts from the actual 
toward the potential . . . but the starting point must still be real because 
concrete operational children can reason only about those things with 
which they have had direct, personal experience. When children have 
to start with any hypothetical or contrary-to-fact proposition, they 
have difficulty” (134). This description is particularly relevant to the 
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Greenberg book. This suggests that many children’s ability to handle 
sf and fantasy may diminish in this period. Does this permanently 
exclude these children from the genre or does the acquisition of 
complex processing reopen the possibility? Or is it that some children 
never lose the ability to accept the unusual or potential, while at the 
same time understanding the actual? 

But this focus on the actual is the dominant narrative of 1940s and 
1950s science fiction: the human engages in exploration of the galaxy 
from the position of “here,” although “here” may sometimes be a 
familiarized alien landscape such as a far future that looks just like now. 
1940s science fiction rarely left behind the connection to Earth. Much 
science fiction from this period and for the age group is written as if 
it were a planetary exploration or quest fantasy novel even when it isn’t. 
The world is constantly being described, in pait because now the sf 
reader knows that this is not normal. Ironically, both the naive infant 
and the early sf reader were more “competent” within the sf world 
because neither knew that they should feel otherwise. By the age of 
eight, or by the 1940s, whichever way one wishes to frame it, the 
innate talents of the baby (or reader) are made self-conscious. This, by 
the way, may be one reason why so many children stop reading at this 
point — they become self-conscious about their competence with the 
world. Only those who do not continue to love the process of word 
acquisition. Francis Spufford writes in The Child that Books Built that 
his reading speeded up because he read alone, and without the 
presence of an adult to interrogate his comprehension he learned how 
“to ignore words efficiently” (72), continuing with the practice of 
syntactic bootstrapping. While the attachment of the seven-year- old 
to the concrete may make speculative fiction less appealing, the 
direction away from syntactic bootstrapping that is promoted by after- 
reading discussion may reinforce the preference. Even where, as in the 
teaching of phonics, there is less emphasis on meaning, there still 
seems to be very little awareness in the literature on teaching reading 
that there might be gratification in reading (understood by anyone 



who has, in desperation, started reading the back of cereal packets for 
the simple pleasure of the process), or that creating images in the mind 
can come from sound, rather than meaning. 

After sf has admired the universe and named it, it tends to want 
to go out and search for more. Its subject matter is concerned with 
leaving the home behind and looking outwards. This in turn coincides 
with the idea that children between the ages of six and twelve will be 
exploring beyond their families, going to school, taking part in family 
activities. In essence, they are taking on new worlds each of which need 
to be “explored” and described. For many of those years, a standard 
interaction between child and parent will go along the lines of “where 
have you been, who did you meet, what have you done?” 

But science fiction of this middle period ( 1940s-50s) parallels the 
behavior of elementary school children in another way. Children’s 
exploration is constrained by “leading reins.” Children return from 
the adventures of the world outside to the safety of the parent. The 
home remains the center of the universe, just as Campbellian science 
fiction regarded the Earth as the center point from which the universe 
expanded (later Heinlein mocked this when he named planets 
Secundus and Tertius). The trajectory is outwards, but the child always 
returns to the family. The point in both this and the sf of the 1940s 
(which assumes Earth as its starting point) is that it is about exploring 
one’s place in the outside world, where one fits and how the universe 
is organized: this is what I mean by the tendency to categorize. 

The search for definition and rules is also characteristic of children 
as they get to know their own world. Their interest in categorization 
is the motivation behind collecting crazes. It is possible to see science 
fiction of the 1940s engaged similarly. In science fiction of the 1940s 
there is an increasing attempt to define what science fiction is: Asimov 
comes up with his Laws of Robotics, which leads critics to argue that 
sf is an internally logical world. Heinlein explains the basics of plot, and 
Campbell and Heinlein establish the sf story as the “what if?” We are 
now going well beyond sf as a set of equipment (those icons) or even 



Dave Drake 

Faith, Hope, and Charity 



1. 

We writers have to have faith in the merit of our own work, or 
we won’t be able to go on. We have to have hope of eventually 
getting through that barrier looming in front of us, no matter what 
level we’re at right now. 

We don’t have to have charity for one another — but we should. 
It’s a hard business, a terribly hard business, and we shouldn’t make 
it harder on our fellows. 

2 . 

As a matter of policy, I name names when I’m discussing 
events. I’m making a partial exception in this instance for reasons 
that will become evident. 

3. 

A very polite newbie writer asked me why I said my first con 
(DisCon II in 1974) had been about as bad as any experience I’ve 
had that didn’t involve wearing a uniform. I described some general 
things, the incidents my companion Karl Edward Wagner described 
in “Neither Brute nor Human”: the fans treating us like dog turds, 
their eyes sliding away when they saw the names on our tags weren’t 
anybody they’ve heard of — that sort of thing. 

And that was bad, but there was a matter specific to me that I 
didn’t tell him about. I’m going to discuss it here, because I learn 
something when I look back on it from thirty years distance. 

4. 

I hadn’t been a fan, so I had no idea what a Worldcon would be 
like. DisCon II, with 4,500 people, was outsized for its day, and it 
may have overwhelmed the organizers. To me, it was a sea of people 
through which I moved in great embarrassment and awkwardness. 

My agent, Kirby McCauley, had encouraged me to come to 



the convention, but he was busy and asked another client, Chelsea 
Quinn Yarbro, to show me the ropes. I’d sold eight or nine stories, 
but only three of them had appeared by September 1974. 
Furthermore, I’d just come out of an 18 -month period in which I 
couldn’t give a story away. The world considered me a complete 
nobody, and I agreed with the world. 

In the spring of 1 974, I’d sold two stories to Galaxy. The previous 
editor, Ejler Jakobsson, had rejected them, but his replacement, Jim 
Baen, grabbed back stories that he’d wanted to purchase as 
Jakobsson’s assistant. Mine were among that group; so was Ursula K. 
Le Guin’s “The Day Before the Revolution,” which went on to win a 
Hugo and a Nebula. As Jim said when I thanked him many years later, 
“Oh, David — Jake rejected much better stories than yours.” 

Quinn had sold about the same number of stories, but she’d been 
a fan and was in her element at a convention. I’ll never forget her 
kindness in simply showing me around and explaining the basics that 
were utterly mystifying to me. 

5. 

At some point the next day — possibly in a hallway after a panel — 
I saw Quinn talking with a middle-aged woman. I joined them as a way 
of not being alone, and Quinn introduced me to the Other Writer. I 
knew her work. It was highly acclaimed (she’d had award 
nominations) and had gotten at least one fine Emsh cover. 

We chatted in a neutral fashion. The Other Writer asked what I’d 
written. I explained that not a lot had come out, but I was supposed 
to have the cover story in the October Galaxy (it appeared a few days 
after the con). The Other Writer sneered and said, “ Galaxy ? Do you 
suppose you’ll ever be paid?” 

Now at one level, that was a perfectly reasonable question. Galaxy 
was in financial trouble all the time it was owned by UPD. Although 
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as a literature of exploration, and turning to science fiction as the 
literature of questions and of rules. But before this understanding of 
science fiction could really flower, science fiction also had to deal with 
another characteristic of children (and of too many adults), the 
tendency to see ourselves as the center of the universe. In sf, this is 
manifested in its anthropocentric tendencies. I have yet to find an sf 
novel for young readers that is not anthropocentric, and 
anthropocentricism replicates the solipsism of the child. Aliens in sf 
before the 1960s generally focus on us; we are the point of their 
existence (whether because they are invading us, or we are invading 
them). The effect of Campbell’s doctrine that humans are the superior 
species was not just to have us always win, but to maintain us at the 
center of the action. When we aren’t there, nothing much can be 
happening. What happens as we grow up is that we begin to accept that 
the playground is active even when we are at home, sick. 

III. The Golden Age of Youth 

The golden age of science fiction is twelve or fourteen or fifteen, 
depending on who we want to quote and when we, personally, began 
to read in the genre (and hit adolescence). In this last section I want 
to consider what we mean by this, what consequences it has, and 
whether it carries a dual meaning. 

First, what characteristics mark out the post-scarcity teenager 
(i. e., the teenager who, from the 1950s onwards, had a great deal 
more leisure, money, and intellectual independence than his 
predecessors)? The teenager may be resentful, enthusiastic, eager to 
explore beyond parental control, far less willing to “report back,” 
frequently critical of what is at home or left behind, in search of 
identity, aware of but frequently blithely indifferent to consequences, 
and increasingly aware that he is but a small part of the universe, often 
left out and ill-considered or ill-used, and that most people seem 
different from him. (Lawrence Kohlberg and Carol Gilligan are the 
best sources on this; c. f. Rice, 300.) 



So far I’ve suggested that early sf maps well onto what a small child 
wants, that in the 1940s and 1950s it actually conforms well with the 
expectations of schoolchildren. But its outward-bound spirit, the 
leaving behind of the family that is typical of almost all science fiction, 
seems in tune with characteristics of the teen and this might help to 
explain why this is the period in which most sf readers enter the field. 
In addition, however, I would suggest that it is not just that sf is at its 
best when the reader is a teenager, but that sf at its best has something 
of the adolescent about it. That is, sf didn’t grow up, in the late 1950s, 
as it became increasingly complex and challenging; rather, sf of the late 
1950s and onwards may have come increasingly to reflect and respond 
to a distinctively teenage mood, and that this is what provides it with 
its vibrancy and outlook. 

Let’s break down those characteristics I outlined and take a look 
at them. 

Resentment is popularly held to be one of the hallmarks of youth. 
Resentment that the world is not fair, that it doesn’t work right. This 
resentment can be channeled into complaint or into action — I’m not 
making judgments here — but most teenagers are moralists with a firm 
idea of how the world should work. Utopian fiction obviously 
replicates this idea, but if we exclude it from the field for a moment, 
this has still been a feature of science fiction from the 1930s, reflecting 
the technocratic roots of the genre. But in the late 1940s, with the 
infusion of writers with degrees in psychology and sociology, and the 
(significantly later) emergence of feminism and civil rights at the top 
of the sf agenda, resentment at the present social order of things 
became one of the major themes of sf. SF writers joined in the 
complaint that this was not fair, that the parents were stupid, that they 
just didn’t understand. 

The infusion of left-wing politics changed the social positioning 
of sf also. No longer did sf writers assume that the galaxy out there was 
full of pseudo-terran home boys and younger children to be bullied or 
older children to be bullied by and to defeat (one way of looking at 



all of Jim Baen’s authors wrepaid for their stories, he promised us only 
that he’d use his best efforts to get our money. 

The Other Writer’s tone was something else again, but I treated the 
question as a real one and gave an honest answer: “Well, I make my living 
as a lawyer. Frankly, I think that at this stage in my career it’s more 
important that I get a cover than that I’m paid for the story.” 

Whereupon the Other Writer turned her back, shifted so that she 
was between me and Quinn, and resumed their previous conversation. 

I wandered off, stunned. I’d been drowning in discomfort, and an 
established pro had gone well out of her way to hit me with a sandbag. 
Quite simply, I thought the Other Writer was a sadistic monster. 

6 . 

Many years later I mentioned the event to Jim, who gave me 
background that I didn’t (and couldn’t) know in 1974. Jim had 
retrieved quite a number of stories which Jakobsson had rejected, but 
he’d also sent back a few stories that Jakobsson had accepted. The 
Other Writer had stories in the latter category. 

I didn’t put all the pieces together till today, from the distance of 
30 years. I believe this is what really happened: 

— Until I checked in preparation for this essay, I thought the 
Other Writer was an established professional. In fact, her sf career was 
effectively at an end. Three of the total of five sales she made after 1974 
were to women-only sf anthologies. 

— Her sf career had obviously mattered to her, or she wouldn’t 
have been attending a Worldcon. When the new editor of Galaxy 
returned the stories she’d placed with his predecessor, he’d driven nails 
into its coffin. 

— In September, 1974, 1 was a terrified youth, recently back from 
Vietnam and a long way short of being at peace with that experience. 
(I’m still working on that one.) I’d had more failure than success (in 
writing and in life), and it hadn’t crossed my mind that I’d ever become 
a full-time writer. I felt like a worm, and I desperately wished I’d never 
left home. 

— What I think the Other Writer saw, however, is a male decades 
her junior. I’d literally supplanted her at Galaxy and was bragging that 



because I was an attorney I could write without regard for 
commercial considerations. 

I’ll add that I’m capable of behaving like a prick when I’m 
nervous, which is most times I’m in public. While I don’t recall 
having done so in this case, it certainly could’ve happened. 

7. 

I was once badly bitten by a dog whose life I was saving at the 
time it bit me. When an animal’s in pain, it snaps blindly. When the 
pain’s great enough, human beings revert to being simply animals. 
The Other Writer was in great pain as she viewed the ruin of her career. 

But the important thing I gained in writing this essay isn’t an 
understanding of what the Other Writer did in 1 974. 1 saw that I too 
had reverted to the animal level when I wrote my rough draft. 

I’d truly intended to discuss the need for charity. I’ve never 
previously described the 1974 incident in print, so I think I can 
claim my motives were pure. 

What I wrote was nonetheless a polemic against a named 
individual, because of the intense pain I felt in revisiting that distant 
past. Fortunately I have friends whose judgment I respect. That 
version of the essay doesn’t exist any more. 

8 . 

My original intent was to ask people, especially writers, to be 
nice to one another. (If you think that’s a small thing, consider how 
your world would change if everyone behaved that way.) 

Because of what happened to me while writing it, I’ll add a 
further suggestion: when somebody else behaves badly, even very 
badly indeed, remember that for the present moment they may 
simply be animals lashing out in pain. It happened to me; it can 
happen to you. 

And don’t let yourself descend to the same animal level. Have 
charity. M>- 



Dave Drake lives outside Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
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aliens in the 1940s). Instead aliens made us feel small and different and 
part of the complexity of the universe. They made us feel different in 
a way that was challenging. In Tiptree’s famous story, “And I Awoke 
and Found Me on the Cold Hill’s Side” (1972), aliens become the 
latest fashion, we want to be like them, we want to fuck them. 

Science fiction, always on an outward-bound course, discovered 
that the world was bigger than our “parents” had said and that there 
was lots they just didn’t know about. And the bigger the universe, the 
more the consequences of our actions could be. In fact, and crucially, 
we discovered that we weren’t even at the beginning of the adventure. 
Feminism and anti-racism taught us that the “events” had happened 
before we were around, that we weren’t in control, merely dealing with 
the consequences, and introducing the idea that we could and should 
change things. 

SF by the late 1960s was handling multiple factors, multiple 
consequences, and realizing that humans might be on the periphery of 
the story. This kind of abstract thinking or higher-level information 
processing develops later and more slowly than other forms of 
thinking (Kcndler, 60). It may have been what Heinlein meant when 
he said adulthood came with the ability 7 to do higher math. Taking it 
on board, sf was doing what youth does. It was hiking around the 
ideological universe, meeting fascinating and interesting people of the 
oddest shapes and colors, trying new ideas on for size, and wondering 
what clashing ideologies might look like in the mirror of fiction. 

Yet, while you can find these attitudes in some of the early 
Heinlein and later Norton juveniles — one might even argue that full 
science fiction in its most clear-cut way in the classic period was written 
primarily 7 for teenagers — this is just not there in the science fiction 
written for young adults from the late 1970s onwards. 

YA science fiction as it currently appears is very different from the 
juveniles written in the 1950s, and it has taken me a very long time to 
put my finger on what that difference is. I think the narrative drive of 
science fiction has three stages: name the world, explore the world in 
terms of me, and leave behind the family/planet and find out about the 
world in terms of itself. 

By the 1990s a great deal of sf ostensibly written for the 
adolescent market was not following this pattern. Instead, we have the 
emergence of two other types of YA sf. The first and more annoying 
is what I have taken to calling the metaphor books. These are books 
like Jeanne Willis’s Rocket Boy in which the alien child found in a rocket 
turns out to be a refugee child, or Lesley Howarth’s Mr. Spaceman in 
which the space-mad Thomas Moon turns out to have been sending 
letters to himself. In both cases sf is used to discuss problems in the 
family and is dispensed with when the problem is solved. 

More interesting is the growing tendency in real YA sf for the sf 
problem to be directed inwards. In Margaret Mahy’s Alien in the 
Family, there are two aliens, the real alien and the stepchild. The drive 
of the book is not outwards to explore the galaxy that we now know 
is there, but inwards, to reconcile the adolescent to the family. We see 
this again in Dan Guttman’s Virtually Perfect , Terence Blacker’s The 
Angel Factor , and Alison Goodman’s Singing the Dogstar Blues. 
Although this last book includes time travel, cloning, telepathy, first 
contact, and more (and is a very 7 good book), in the end everything is 
designed to reconcile the heroine with her mother. Even M. T. 
Anderson’s Feed ends on a personal note, and the protagonist puts off 
action about the world’s problems to adulthood, while Nancy 
Farmer’s The House of the Scorpion is a narrative of the destruction and 
reconstruction of the family. I think this is because the critical 
difference between what we expect of children and of teenagers is that 
in the modern US and UK there is a tendency to approve of the former, 
and not the latter. 

What do I mean by this? 

I think that the developmental expectations of teenage children, 
of youth, have changed. We still expect children to follow the basic 
steps of naming their world, and exploring it in terms of themselves, 
but we have become quite cagey about letting them leave us behind. 

I don’t think this is unique to children’s sf. SF as I have outlined it 
acquired its outward narrative drive at a time when children read about 
the Bastables and later Arthur Ransome’s Swallows and Amazons or 
about Huck Finn and Tom Sawyer, all of whom were given the 
freedom to roam their world. The reality 7 for bourgeois children of the 



1 890s and 1920s may have seen more restrictive, but the Progressives 
and the Bohemians, who wrote much of the best children’s fiction at 
the end of the nineteenth and beginning of the twentieth century, 
shared a belief in physical liberty for children that has all but 
disappeared (see Nicholson’s Among the Bohemians for more). 
Children today are not permitted that kind of freedom and, in the 
name of realism, their fiction has come to reflect that. 

Even more important, in both the UK and the US, we have come 
to place greater value on a person’s ability to negotiate interpersonal 
relationships than on their ability to explore the universe. The rise of 
“realist” fiction is usually assumed to have opened out children’s 
books into a wider world, but in practice, “realist” fiction almost 
always deals with the here and now 7 , and with familial and nonfamilial 
relationships. It is unrealistic for children to be on their own and in 
trouble unless something really nasty is happening (drug abuse, 
broken homes, etc.) so that adventures on one’s own have become 
fearful rather than exciting. For all their good intentions, these books 
encourage adolescents to restrict their expectations of the world. No 
longer is the universe theirs to take if they can; it is scary 7 and 
dangerous; they are being told to have more modest aims and 
achievements. 

Meanwhile, adult sf still demonstrates the hubris of the 
adolescent boy hurtling downhill on a bicycle with no brakes. It is not 
thatsf regards the individual or the universe as indestructible, but that 
it does regard the essence of what we are as fundamentally 
undiminishable by the vicissitudes of human interaction. And it 
continues, in its perhaps immature fashion, to regard the prize as 
W'orth the price. 

Young Adult sf — as distinct from juvenile sf— emphasizes 
qualities of adulthood focused on the home, on family, and on 
interpersonal relations, rather than the exploration of the universe, the 
resolution of a scientific problem or the consequences of expansion. As 
it has been written by those who do not write for the adult sf field, YA 
sf closes down the universe for children, reducing sf to either metaphor 
or to a means to resolve personal problems. I’ve found very 7 few 7 YA sf 
novels where the sf problem was the critical and emotional center of 
the novel (and the few I found are written by MacLeod, Baxter, Halam 
et al.). Philip Reeve and Zou Zou Corder are the only current 
specialists in children’s/YA sf who seem to write “full” science fiction. 
(Interestingly, half of Corder is a mother/daughter partnership. The 
book is what the child has asked for.) What this means, is that YA sf as 
it is marketed is a misnomer. 

Unlike YA romance, horror, or detective novels, YA sf does not 
produce a junior version of the genre; instead it produces something 
else, frequently novels of manners with sf scenery. Historically, 
children w'ho choose to read sf do so because most adult fiction is 
about the relationship of an individual to other individuals, while sf is 
about the individual’s relationships to the universe. If we are looking 
to explain why YA sf does not sell as well as juvenile sf once did, this 
may be the key. YA sf is departing from the trajectory of mainstream 
sf. Any child who wishes to continue the outward-bound course that 
is science fiction isn’t going to get much satisfaction from the YA 
subgenre. The problem almost certainly lies with the lack of genre 
specialists in YA book publishing. As long as children’s sf and YA sf 
function as ersatz genre categories, editors will continue to select 
books which do not reflect the values of sf. A recent such horror 
perpetrated on the market is Jeanne DuPrau’s City of Ember. The book 
is very well written, and the characters vivid, but the scientific and 
technological premises of the book are so flawed that it w 7 ould never 
have made it off an sf editor’s slushpile. 

IV. Conclusions 

If reading sf is what small children do as a matter of course, in the 
same way as they happily read stories about talking bears, let’s take 
advantage of that and encourage writers of adult sf — rather than 
specialist children’s and YA writers — to write corrupting books for our 
five-year-olds. The longer we prolong the ability to cope with 
cognitive dissonance in our children, the more we expand their ability 
to cope with the abstract. We can develop strategies which encourage 
more children to realize that partial understanding of what they read, 
and the consequent ability to fill in the conceptual gaps, is agood thing 
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and not an indication of failure. 

SF plays to the interests of youth, and requires a reading strategy 
that is fundamentally childlike. We should stop trying to argue against 
this interpretation in the search for literary respectability, and explain 
carefully that this is a good, thing, because it produces/creates readers 
who have retained the outward drive and learning oriented mind of the 
child. If childhood is when we learn most easily, and an extended 
childhood permits greater learning (“it’s not that children are little 
scientists but that scientists are big children” [Gopnik, 9]), then 
science fiction may play a role which is less about Gernsback’s dream 
of teaching science, and more about preserving the mental conditions 
in which science (and other things) can be learned. This may explain 
the perceived high number of autodidacts among the fan community. 
If sf ever does begin to write in ways that are considered “mature,” we 
may be in trouble both as a genre and a species. 

When I did my timeline one thing stood out. This turn of YA sf 
away from the outward narrative drive of sf seemed to begin (and I’m 
not prepared to be any more definite than that) around the end of the 
1970s. This is just prior to the “boom” in UKsf, popularly understood 
to have begun in 1987 with Iain M. Banks’s Consider Phlebas. Now, 
one thing that characterizes the British boom is the way in which 
adolescence is encoded into the plots of these books. Take Banks’s 
Culture. One fruitful model of the Culture is to view it as a universe 
of human parents, patronized and taken care of by their slightly 
embarrassed adolescent offspring, the AIs. Every so often one of the 
AIs gets a fit of adolescent pique, sticks two fingers up to the parents, 
and pisses off/sublimes. Justina Robson’s newest novel, Natural 
History , is all about the next evolutionary' stage of humans turning 
around to its parents and saying “Why did you ever have me,” “I wish 
I’d never been born,” and “Why do I have to do what you say is right 
for me”? M. John Harrison’s Light is unabashedly about the 
adolescence of both individual and species, the refusal to accept that 
growing up is even a very good idea. 

Perhaps one reason for the sudden influx of new readers into UK 
sf in the mid-1990s (at the very moment we were told they were all 
playing computer games) is that by the 1990s adult sf started filling the 
cognitive space left precisely by the failure of much YA sf to fill the role 
that its juvenile predecessors had done. 0>- 



Farah Mendlesohn is the editor o/Foundation. 
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Tales Before Tolkien, edited by Douglas A. Anderson 

New York: Del Rey Books, 2003; $26.95 hc/$14.95 tpb; 432 pages 

reviewed by Walter Minkel 

For many of us who are fantasy fans, especially those of us who arc among Tolkien’s favorites as a boy, and it’s easy to see the influence 



still riding the wave of enthusiasm lifted by the three big Lord of the 
Rings movies, it’s easy to feel that J. R. R. Tolkien created the fantasy 
genre. Sure, we know there were a few earlier fantasy writers for adults 
like that Lord Dunsany guy — however you pronounce his name — and 
there were fairy tales and such, but if there hadn’t been a Tolkien, there 
wouldn’t be a fantasy genre in 2004. 

Douglas A. Anderson, according to the notes accompanying my 
review copy of Tales Before Tolkien , “is acknowledged as the 
worldwide expert on the textual history of The Hobbit and The Lord of 
the Rings,” and indeed, he provides the notes for the Houghton (i.e., 
American) editions of Tolkien’s works, and is the editor of The 
Annotated Hobbit (revised edition, 2002). Here Anderson has 
compiled a fascinating, if not entirely appropriate, collection of 
twenty-two pieces of fantastic fiction from the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. Anderson wants to correct the notion that not 
much happened in fantasy before Tolkien, and he sort of does it. The 
subtitle of the anthology, undoubtedly conceived by a marketer, 
rather than Anderson, is “The Roots of Modern Fantasy — Classic 
Stories that Inspired the Author of The Lord of the Rings.” As 
Anderson’s brief introductions to the stories make clear, however, 
probably only a minority of the stories here inspired Tolkien. In fact 
there’s a good chance that Tolkien never read many of them, and some 
of those he read and enjoyed had little to do with inspiring Middle 
Earth and its inhabitants. They are simply — perhaps — the kind of 
stories Tolkien might have read before, and during, the time he 
conceived and wrote his works. 

Anderson’s introductions to these stories are minimal — a little 
too minimal, actually, and I found myself wishing for more 
information about these sometimes obscure writers. We don’t know 
everything Tolkien read that might have influenced his works, but 
Anderson happily supplies quotes from Tolkien, or from his 
biographers, that discuss which of these works of fiction the great man 
definitely read, and his opinions of them. Anderson implies that 
Tolkien drew his literary influences — rather than his foundations, 
which were epic works from the Iliad to Beowulf to the Icelandic Eddas 
and the Arthurian sagas — from four types of more modern writing. 

One is the European (and British) Kunstmarchen , or literary fairy 
tales — in which individual authors such as Hans Christian Andersen or 
Charles Perrault used characters and motifs of traditional folktales to 
create stories of their own. The first tale in the anthology is “The 
Elves” ( 1 8 12) by Ludwig Tieck, generally considered to be one of the 
best of the German Kunstmarchen. It’s one of the earliest versions of 
the tragic story of the innocent — in this case, a young girl — who is 
lured into the land of Faerie. She eventually returns to the mortal 
world, but she is never the same, and pines for Faerie for the rest of her 
life — which is, unfortunately, not long. 

The second category of tales that appears to have influenced 
Tolkien is British children’s fantasy, such as the works of George 
MacDonald, Andrew Lang, E. Nesbit, and writers like them. George 
MacDonald’s “The Golden Key” (1867) — a talc of two children in a 
dreamlike world of Faerie that’s simultaneously weirder and more 
pedantic than the world of “The Elves” — is included in this collection. 
Anderson says that Tolkien enjoyed MacDonald’s work as a young 
man, although on revisiting “The Golden Key” late in life, Tolkien 
found it too fussy to enjoy. (I first read it in my teens, and was utterly 
charmed by its lush mysticism, ideal for a fantasy-loving teenager. 
Reading it again here 35 years later, I still enjoyed it, but I can’t believe 
the story influenced Tolkien to any extent; MacDonald loved allegory 
a little too much.) Anderson says, however, that the goblins of Middle 
Earth were partly influenced by the rough goblins of MacDonald’s 
novels for children The Princess and the Goblin and The Princess and 
Curdie , which in turn had been based on the gnomes and kobolds that 
haunted European miners’ tales for centuries. 

Here also is “The Story ofSigurd” from Andrew Lang’s Red Fairy 
Book (1890). Anderson reports that the “color” fairy books were 
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“The Story of Sigurd” may have had on the young author. Not only 
does it include a dragon, but it begins the story with the tale of Sigurd’s 
father, who fell in battle when his sword broke. His wife the queen 
finds him, barely alive, on the battlefield; he refuses healing and tells 
her “that she would have a son, and that son would be a great warrior, 
and would avenge him. . . . And he bade her keep the broken pieces 

of the sword, to make a new sword for his son ” And later the sword 

is reforged for Sigurd, and with it Sigurd slays the fell dragon Faf'nir. 

There’s also a funny E. Nesbit story: “The Dragon Tamers” 
(1899) is included partly because Nesbit wrote some of the cleverest 
children’s fiction of her day, and partly because there’s a good chance 
Tolkien read it when he was seven. The dragon in the tale reminds 
Anderson of Chrysophylax Dives, the dragon in Tolkien’s story 
“Farmer Giles of Ham.” 

The third category Anderson identifies as a possible influence on 
Tolkien is British adventure fiction — the writings of Arthur Machen, 
John Buchan, and H. Rider Haggard, for example, who were the 
Michael Crichtons of their day, and always included at least a bit of the 
fantastic in their tales. Anderson shares a William Morris story, “The 
Folk of the Mountain Door,” that reads as if it could have set the stage 
for the style Tolkien used in the trilogy, with characters regularly 
bursting into songs of sorrow and conquest in an archaic style. H. 
Rider Haggard’s “Black Heart and White Heart: A Zulu Idyll” ( 1 896) 
deals with a white hunter who encounters a native sorceress and oracle 
in South Africa. Tolkien, who was born in South Africa, was a fan of 
Haggard’s work, but all the same, the assumed inferiority of the Zulu 
in this novella of the clashes between native Africans and colonial 
whites isn’t easy to read today. 

There’s a mediocre John Buchan story, “The Far Islands” ( 1 899 ), 
about a young Scotsman from a family haunted by the sea, included 
because it reminds Anderson of sea-haunted characters in some of 
Tolkien’s more obscure writings. But Arthur Machen’s story “The 
Coming of the Terror” ( 1 9 1 6), a predecessor of the Hitchcock movie 
The Birds, reads quickly and well. It has nothing to do with Tolkien, 
but it piqued my interest big-time and kept me reading. 

There are also stories by three well-known American fantasists 
(and several more obscure ones) of the time — L. Frank Baum, James 
Branch Cabell, and Frank R. Stockton, although there’s no evidence 
Tolkien ever read them (reading the introductions to these stories, it 
seems as if Tolkien never read any fantasy by Americans at all). All three 
of their stories are worth reading, though, Tolkien or no Tolkien. 
Baum’s so-so story is worth reading for no other reason than that most 
people know him for no other work beside The Wonderful Wizard of 
Oz and its sequels. “The Enchanted Buffalo,” from Baum’s series of 
animal fairy tales that focused on American fauna, is a strange, very un- 
Oz-like, and very serious story. It tells of an evil bison who makes a deal 
with an evil spirit to slay the wise leader of his herd. But as in all 
contracts with an evil spirit, the slayer is in turn slain. 

Cabell, on the other hand, was known for his wit and habit of 
teasing his readers with sexuality; the story here, “The Thin Queen 
of Elfhamc” (1922), is about a handsome (and married) knight in 
search of a lady to rescue. While based on European folklore, it has 
a 1920s cynicism that’s about as far from Tolkien as one can get. 
Frank R. Stockton’s story “The Griffin and the Minor Canon,” the 
tale of a griffin statue that comes to life, who may devour the town, 
is one of the best in the book. When a kind but minor church canon 
is sent to deal with the griffin, the creature grows devoted to him, and 
the griffin’s constant attentions come close to ruining the canon’s 
life. It’s a charming, humorous story that has been undeservedly 
neglected in recent years. 

And then there are a lot of other stories, good and bad, by other 
authors, most but not all of them British. There’s a Lord Dunsany 
story, for example, “Chu-Bu and Sheemish,” that isn’t very long but 
wears out its welcome quickly. It’s included because Tolkien once 
referred to it in a letter. There are two, however, that are definitely 




worth a read. The first one is “Golithos the Ogre,” an excerpt from a 
children’s fantasy by E. A. Wyke-Smith, The Marvelous Land ofSnergs 
(1927). The Snergs are a race of beings described as “some offshoot 
of the pixies” who are “only slightly taller than the average table.” Hm. 
And the Snerg protagonist is named — hm! — Gorbo, and Gorbo, at 
least in this excerpt, is very Bilbo-like in demeanor. While Wyke-Smith 
was no Tolkien, this excerpt convinced me that I’d like to read the 
whole novel, if I can find a copy of the recent Old Earth edition. 

But the story' I most enjoyed in Tales Before Tolkien is “Puss-Cat 
Mew” (1869), which Tolkien read as a boy, with some clever and 
funny dialogue that recalls scenes and situations in The Hobbit. It’s the 
coming-of-age tale of a young man, Joe Brown, who travels into a 
beast-haunted forest and by trickery and good fortune wins himself a 



beautiful wife. Anderson points out a scene in which Joe persuades two 
nasty ogres and a dwarf to fight each other that’s very like the scene in 
The Hobbit in which Gandalf keeps three trolls locked in an argument 
until the sun rises, and an illustration of an ogre disguised as a tree in 
the original book looks remarkably like a drawing of an Ent. 

Fantasy readers who know little about fantasy before Tolkien will 
learn a lot of new names to search for in libraries and bookstores, and 
even learn where Tolkien, maybe, got a few of his ideas. Even though 
not all of the stories here adapt well to twenty-first century readers, 
more than half of them do, and they’ll reward readers willing to step 
into the language, wit, and pacing of a century or two ago. 



Walter Minkel lives in Forest Hills, New York. 



Bitter Waters by Wen Spencer 

New York: Roc Books, 2003; $6.99 pb; 308 pages 

reviewed by Michael Levy 



I don’t know what percentage of the fantasy and sf novels 
published in any given year are parts of series, but it has to be incredibly 
high, particularly among the books that sell the most copies. Take a 
look at the Locus bestseller list for any month over the past decade. 
Odds are that 70 percent of the books listed are sequels, or parts of 
trilogies, or umpteenth volumes in open-ended series, and, of the 
remaining 30 percent, it’s likely that several books, perhaps because 
they have sold well, wall also be followed by sequels, even if the author 
hadn’t planned it that way in the first place. Years ago, the main reason 
behind this tendency was explained to me by a famous and somewhat 
cynical sf writer who said that he could get almost twice as much 
money for a sequel to a successful novel as he could for a standalone. 
Another author, the creator of a well-done but not particularly original 
series involving dragons and unicorns, once revealed to me that when 
she wanted to write books that weren’t part of the highly lucrative 
universe she’d been living off of for nearly a decade, she’d had to 
publish them either under another name or with a different press. Her 
publisher simply wouldn’t accept anything that wasn’t dragons and 
unicorns under her byline. 

The propensity of sf and fantasy writers for committing sequels 
and trilogies isn’t all bad, of course. Sometimes a writer simply has 
more to say than he or she can fit into one novel. No one, I’m sure, 
to choose two radically different examples, is sorry that Ursula K. Le 
Guin decided that there w'as more to her universe than A Wizard of 
Earthsea , or that Iain M. Banks discovered that he wasn’t done with 
the Culture after writing Consider Phlebas. Sometimes, I think, an 
author simply falls in love with his or her universe and can’t stand the 
thought of abandoning it. This may be particularly true of younger 
waiters, many of whom develop a world, or the life story of a 
particularly interesting character or characters well before they’ve 
learned how' to write well enough to get things published. Such 
fledgling writers, I think, often tend to “live” in their worlds to a much 
greater extent than working professionals can afford to. This kind of 
personal involvement with a creation can lend their w'ork, w'hen it does 
get published, considerable complexity and depth, which can be both 
an advantage and a disadvantage. 

Wen Spencer’s Bitter Watersis pretty much the kind of book I’m 
talking about; witness the description on her web site 
<www.wenspencer.com/origins.html> of how the idea behind the 
novel began as a roleplaying game. This is the third volume in the 
very popular Ukiah Oregon series of sf mysteries, following Alien 
Taste (2001) and Tainted Trail (2002), with a fourth volume, Dog 
Warrior , due out in May 2004. Spencer has also published a fantasy 
novel, Tinker (2003), and has an alternate- universe sf novel, A 
Brother’s Price , forthcoming. 

Bitter Waters demonstrates problems that are typical of this kind 
of series novel. It has an incredibly complex backstory, w'hich can only 
be revealed to readers new to Spencer’s world through a series of 
somewhat awkw'ard expository lumps and scenes wherein continuing 
characters remind other continuing characters of things that they both 
already know'. It’s also transparently obvious that the author is 
thoroughly in love with all of the good guys, who, despite the odd 



moment of self-doubt thrown in to make them appear less than 
perfect, nonetheless share exactly the same attitudes towards the 
important stuff in life and, in fact, have hearts of gold every one. Being 
the third volume in what is at the very least a four-volume series, Bitter 
Waters , perhaps unavoidably, also suffers from a relatively w-eak 
ending. Certain villains have been defeated, a menace has been 
diverted, but the central problem of the novel is still unresolved. Wen 
Spencer’s Bitter Waters is nonetheless an enjoyable read. First, 
though, a summary of the back story' would seem to be in order. And 
my apologies to the author if I get some of the details wrong, since I’m 
working entirely from material in the third volume in the series, plus 
a few fragments gleaned from her website. 

Essentially a sort of hive mind with virus-like capabilities, 
limited telepathy, and other superpowers, the Ontongard has spread 
across the galaxy, absorbing worlds, taking over the life forms it finds 
on each planet it conquers, and making them part of itself. It landed 
on Earth centuries ago, intent on conquest. Unfortunately for the 
Ontongard, however, w'hen it infuses itself into native lifeforms 
mutations can occur and on this occasion a fragment of itself chose 
to revolt against the whole. This renegade fragment, calling itself 
Prime, decided to protect the Earth from the Ontongard. Hundreds 
of years later, unbeknownst to mere human beings, the battle still 
rages. Prime is now dead, as is Hex, the fragment of the Ontongard 
group mind originally intent on conquering Earth. Both, however, 
have left descendants, their Get, and Hex’s descendants still exist 
under cover and are still intent on conquest — or perhaps the 
extermination of all human life. Fighting them for centuries have 
been Prime’s own near-immortal Get, the Pack, which in this story 
has the appearance of a particularly scary motorcycle gang and is 
capable of enormous violence. Their essential good-guy nature, 
however, is partially revealed by their abiding love for fresh 
vegetables and cute babies. 

Ukiah Oregon is the hero of the series. His first memories are of 
a feral childhood spent being raised by wolves in the Pacific Northwest. 
Captured and more or less civilized, he has been adopted by a loving 
lesbian couple who have brought him up with non -traditional ideas 
about gender roles and life in general. Ukiah is befriended by a 
millionaire named Max Bennett, a private investigator specializing in 
lost persons. Despite some gaping holes in his knowledge of the world, 
Ukiah has become an expert tracker and Max’s partner. 

Oh, one other thing: Ukiah isn’t entirely human. In fact he 
appears to be one of Prime’s Get, albeit not quite the same sort of Get 
as are the Pack, w'ho, along with Max, become his guardians. Ukiah 
also has a variety of amazing talents: a photographic memory'; the 
ability to sense things, particularly smells, on a virtually cellular level; 
incredible strength and agility; and the ability to separate off small 
parts of himself, which he calls “mice,” which can then act semi- 
independently until he reabsorbs them. He isn’t totally invulnerable, 
however; by the opening of Bitter Waters , he’s already died, and been 
regenerated, several times. 

Ukiah has a girlfriend, the intense and beautiful FBI agent Indigo 
Zheng, and a son named Kittanning, although the boy wasn’t born of 
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woman and isn’t exactly a clone either. Ukiah also has a father of sorts, 
Rennie, who’s the leader of the Pack, but he never had a mother. It’s 
all a bit confusing, though Spencer does do a pretty good job of 
explaining things over the course of the novel. The immediate plot of 
Bitter Waters centers on a string of child kidnappings in and around 
Pittsburgh. As the novel opens, Ukiah rescues one child, who had 
merely been washed down a storm drain, but the four other missing 
children are not so easily found. The stress level gets turned up a notch 
when Kittanning is kidnapped right out of his father’s arms, leaving 
Ukiah (temporarily) dead in a pool of blood. We eventually learn that 
there’s a sadistic killer involved, and an end-times cult, and some very 
dangerous Ontongard technology, although the aliens themselves 
mostly just lurk in the background. There’s also a bit of sex, some of 
it romantic, some of it decidedly sick, thanks to the presence of a 
potentially deadly alien aphrodisiac. 

Spencer’s villains are despicable and quite easy to dislike. Her 
good guys, although not particularly deep and at heart all a bit on the 
squeaky clean side, are well drawn and interesting. Because Ukiah 



spends much of the first half of the novel babysitting his infant son, 
we’re treated to a number of fun scenes in which manly men do 
standard detective novel stuff while worrying about feeding schedules 
and weighted down by diaper bags. For a wonder, though, Ukiah 
seems every bit as comfortable with these activities as he does with 
shootouts and shapechanging. Spencer perpetrates the occasional 
awkward or even ungrammatical sentence, but she’s got a very nice 
sense of detail and does a good job of describing the city of Pittsburgh 
and its environs. The novel is fast-moving and entertaining, though 
the kinky sex may turn off some readers and also makes the book 
inappropriate for a young adult audience. 

All in all, and with the reservations listed above, I liked this novel 
enough to want to go back and look for the first two volumes in the 
series. I recommend Bitter Waters to anyone fond of sf mysteries, 
although I also recommend starting at the beginning with Alien 
Taste. 0>- 



Michael Levy lives in Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 



Mockymen by Ian Watson 

Urbana, Illinois: Golden Gryphon, 2003; $26.95 he; 324 pages 

reviewed by Philip Snyder 



Readers of last year’s excellent collection of Ian Watson’s short 
stories. The Great Escape , will feel they are on familiar ground in the 
beginning of his new novel. Mockymen opens with sixty-some pages of 
prelude, originally published as a novella in the October 1997 
Interzone , which could easily stand alone as another jewel in that 
earlier collection. The novel then jumps ahead eighteen years, from 
1998 to 2016, and much has happened in the interval, including 
ecological and economic catastrophe, alien invasion, and travel (of a 
sort) to distant planets. But even as its plot grows ever busier, and its 
reach through space and time stretches ever farther, Mockymen also 
deepens into a provocative exploration of Watson’s trademark 
concerns: the sovereignty of the mind, the nature of language, and the 
creation and sustenance of Self by Story. 

The opening novella is a perfectly creepy story which starts 
deceptively quietly but accelerates in strangeness as it goes along. 
Chrissy Clarke and her boyfriend Steve, makers of specialty jigsaw 
puzzles, are approached by an elderly Norwegian with a peculiar 
request: He wishes them to travel to Oslo, takes pictures of themselves 
posing nude against strange granite statuary in a sculpture park there, 
and to carry the film to a Swedish firm that will produce four 
customized jigsaws of the resulting photographs. The couple accepts 
the commission, and things get curiouser and curiouser. Chrissie and 
Steve are afflicted with nightmares of torchlight rituals. Their elderly 
Norwegian turns out to be an aging Nazi. The jigsaw, it seems, is to 
play a role in an attempt at reincarnation, and the grotesque sculptures 
in the park are connected to a field of mystical energy springing from 
a Nazi ceremony of blood sacrifice. A mysterious relative appears. A 
violent sexual encounter takes place. A child is born. Some rough beast 
is slouching toward the future. 

After this prelude, the novel ignites its thrusters and streaks 
toward escape velocity, nearly slipping out of control at times as it 
accumulates idea after idea and executes some very sharp course 
changes indeed. As the twenty-first century gets underway, Earth 
suffers a series of massive economic and ecological disasters that 
usher in the Hardship Years, and it looks as though humanity may 
have met its end. Humanity is rescued in the year 2010 by an alien 
race that comes to be called The Dummies, so named because of their 
use of the drug Bliss to convert humans into zombie-like dummies 
that the aliens can inhabit as puppet bodies. This reprehensible 
practice comes to be accepted because the Dummies, in return for a 
few bodies and a handful of biochemical trinkets, essentially save the 
human race with a cornucopia of advanced technologies. But in 
2016, intelligence agents monitoring Dummy activity uncover 
secrets about the aliens’ motives and purposes, secrets linked to the 
Nazis, black magic, reincarnation, and the mysterious child from the 
novel’s prelude. 
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Interesting as all this is, the real treats for readers of Mockymen arise 
from Watson’s idea-building, particularly his signature meditations on 
the nature of consciousness. At one point, for instance, he muses that 

[a] brain is an assemblage of parallel hardware produced by 
evolution, all sorts of processing proceeding in shifting 
coalitions of multiple superimposed functions, reinforcing 
or damping one another. On this assembly of semi- 
intelligent agencies acting in concert, a serial model of 
consciousness runs — telling a story to itself, the story which 
wyour self. (248) 

Watson returns to this particular model of consciousness throughout 
the latter part of the novel, adding one speculation after another about 
the seifs putative independence of the body and the brain, plus the 
implications of a sovereign mind for the pre- and post- civilized 
patterns of thought in human evolution. 

Which is not to suggest that Mockymen' s success rests exclusively 
on Watson’s mind-bending ideas. Many of the novel’s excellences, in 
fact, are the pleasures afforded by immersion in the work of a writer’s 
writer. Anna Sharman, for instance, the intelligence analyst whose 
detective work forms the spine of Watson’s story, is a fascinating 
specimen of characterization, a strikingly vivid creation with layers of 
quirks, kinks, and surprises. Likewise, the deliciously masochistic 
couriers who “transport” the Mockymen in their minds, Sharman’s 
colorful superior officer, and the sharply individualized aliens 
themselves, all testify to the sophistication of Watson’s writerly skills. 

What he achieves in terms of pure quill sf invention is no less 
remarkable: Passion and Melody, the planets already colonized by the 
Mockymen; the drug Bliss, with its year of indescribable pleasure 
culminating in total cognitive burnout; the cult of “Mockymusic,” 
giving rise to such groups as the Mockers, the Mochas, the Dum- 
Dums, the Dim-Sums, and the Zomb-Eyes; these and many more are 
fine examples of speculative and extrapolative invention. 

Mockymen has been a long time in coming, apparently taking 
three or four years for the finished novel to reach print. In an online 
interview with Nick Gevers ( Science Fiction Weekly #268), Watson 
noted that it came close to being published first by Gollancz, then by 
Orion, then Virgin, then Pumpkin Books, before ultimately finding a 
home with Golden Gryphon, who also published last year’s Great 
Escape. The wait is over, however, for Watson and for us. Like M. John 
Harrison’s Light , the novel that has helped restore to prominent 
display another great British sf writer who first made a splash in the 
’70s, Mockymen is a book that should please its author’s longtime 
readers and should win newcomers to his work. J&s- 



Philip Snyder lives in Rochester, New York. 




Gathering the Bones, edited by Dennis Etchison, Ramsey Campbell, and Jack Dann 

New York: Tor Books, 2003; $15.95 tpb; 447 pages 

reviewed by Darrell Schweitzer 

Is horror dead? Of course not. If it were, we wouldn’t still be Ray Bradbury’s “Memento Mori,” in his disastrous late style, is almost 



having “Is Horror Dead?” panels at conventions after twenty years. 
There’s no question that, economically, horror is still viable, though 
on a much reduced level from the boom years of the early ’90s. And 
there is also no question that the form has continued to evolve. 
Splatterpunk had its brief moment. The domestic horror novel seems 
to have receded a bit, as have “dark suspense,” serial-killer books, and 
quite a bit else. 

Where arc we now? The present anthology attempts to answer 
this. The three editors, from three continents, attempt a world view. 

Unfortunately the most disturbing thing about this book, from the 
point of view of a horror aficionado, is how few of the stories really stick 
in the mind. It is possible to forget a story in the front end of the book 
before you get to the back. One turns back to “Moments of Change” 
by Thomas Tessier. . . . Did I read this ? It’s quite decently written. A 
retired man, with too much time on his hands, makes a hobby or 
obsession out of recycling things out of the trash. He becomes a familiar 
figure, wandering around the neighborhood at night, gathering cans. 
Starts to seem familiar. He comes to the door of a house, attracted by 
the flickering of light. A fire? No, it’s an odd funeral rite. Yes , I remember 
this one now. He comes back later, pretending to be a real estate agent, 
bluffs his way into the house and finds out what is going on, and is, as 
nosy protagonists of such stories usually are, consumed by the 
supernatural. It’s a perfectly competent story’, but there’s nothing 
original in its concept (stolen youth) or its narrative strategy. 

Much more memorable is “The Hanged Man of Oz” by Steve 
Nagy, which builds up a genuinely eerie background mythos to the 
filming of The Wizard of Oz, but in its actual plot structure is what 
editors call “protagonist exists to be eaten.” Tappan King, while editor 
of Rod Ser ling’s The Twilight Zone Magazine, once remarked that 50 
percent of all the slushpile manuscripts he received boiled down to, 
“Man encounters the supernatural; then he dies.” 

Inevitably we have to ask: When the hero encounters the eldritch 
menace, does he succumb, defeat it, or just escape? Those are your 
basic three horror endings. Most Clark Ashton Smith characters 
succumb. Bram Stoker’s, in Dracula, win. Lovecraft’s run away, 
teetering toward madness at the awful revelation they have just 
experienced. (Is there a fourth basic ending? I think there is: The 
protagonist is irreparably changed by the encounter. He moves on, 
perhaps morally compromised, but there is no going back. He carries 
the horror within himself forever.) 

Quite a lot of the characters in Gathering the Bones tend to get 
“eaten,” metaphorically or otherwise. 

The really scary' thing is how few of these stories successfully evoke 
the emotion of fear. The problem might be that both Etchison and 
Campbell, who are well known as proponents of “quiet horror” 
(Charles Grant’s phrase), and apparently Dann too, all favor turning 
the volume control on the Scare-O-Meter down to a whisper. The 
result is a certain sameness. The stories in this book would probably be 
a lot more memorable if one did not try to read them all at once. 

Stephen Dedman’s “The Wind Sail Blow For Ever Mair” is a 
good, atmospheric story, filled with what are, to Americans at least, 
exotic details. It’s about a cruel Australian policeman turned 
politician, who has abused and murdered Aborigines. Then he 
disappears. Now conventionally, in “quiet horror,” there won’t be a 
gory', explosive account of his deserved fate, just a little chilling hint at 
the end which implies a lot more and perhaps ironically echoes his own 
crimes. So when we finally encounter some Aborigines kicking around 
a leather ball, which seems a little too heavy and might have something 
inside it, very few experienced readers are going to be surprised. Lisa 
Tuttle’s “The Mezzotint,” which deliberately echoes the M. R. James 
story of the same title, likewise gives the little chill exactly where it is 
expected. Outside of the context of this book, in, say, the pages of The 
Magazine of Fantasy and Science Fiction, it likewise might seem more 
effective than it does here. 

There are a couple of stories that stand out for the wrong reasons. 



a parody of good Bradbury, but it is probably not intended to be funny. 

Kim Newman’s “The Intervention” is intentionally funny. It’s 
about a man who is whisked away from his workplace and put in 
coercive therapy, sort of a cross between a Kafka’s The Trial and David 
Ely’s Seconds, until he finally admits he has a problem. He doesn’t know 
what the problem is supposed to be. His interrogators have never told 
him that. But he “has” one. Then comes the punch line. One 
shouldn’t give it away. It is a good joke. The story is effective satire on 
psychobabble therapies. There’s no actual fantastic content; it evokes 
emotions of unease, but is it really a horror story'? If so, then so are a 
lot of Woody Allen comedies. 

Likewise, Graham Joyce’s “Tiger Moth” is a lovely, sensitive 
timeslip story, very Twilight Zone- ish, but not frightening. 

Terry Dowling’s “The Bone Ship” is quite a bit scarier, all the more 
effective if you’ve actually been to the right museum and seen one of 
those amazing ship models French POWs in England carved during the 
Napoleonic Wars. It builds up to a conventional ending. Expand 
Tappan King’s description to, “Man encounters the unusual. . . .” 

Some stories do make a serious attempt at fright. Roseleen Love’s 
“The Raptures of the Deep” outlines how mankind and the entire 
biosphere as we know it might be replaced by something else, but it 
is only an outline. Gahan Wilson’s “The Big Green Grin” is a cartoon 
in prose (and Wilson has provided a drawing to go with it) and literally 
has a nasty bite to it. Tony Richards’s “The Lords of Zero” evokes 
urban fears in a predictable but nevertheless effective manner. (You 
move into a slum. The local toughs are up to something perhaps 
unspeakable. . . .You know how that one goes. The art is in the 
convincing detail, which leads us to the expected ending.) Sara 
Douglas steps out of the predictable mold a little bit and sets a story 
of witchcraft and revenge in Elizabethan England, and does it capably 
enough. “Coming of Age” by Joel Lane is about an Asian father in an 
English city, wondering where his teenaged son disappeared to. All his 
worst fears are realized when he find the boy in one of those dens of 
iniquity all parents dread to find their children in. The boy is busily 
flaying himself, revealing hideously pale skin underneath. This may 
work as an allegory of immigrants denying their heritage, but it doesn’t 
make any logical sense, or any supernatural sense, and it’s not 
convincing enough to be really frightening. 

So if Gathering the Bones is a milestone, where is the road 
heading? There have been dramatic shifts in horror’s past. Gothic 
castles and their specters were once the thing. Then there was Poe with 
his proclamation that terror is not of Germany, but of the soul. Poe 
turned inward, into dreamscapes and abnormal psychology. The 
Victorians worked a compromise between inner fears and traditional 
ghosts. Robert Chambers’s The King in Yellow pointed the way to the 
incomprehensible mystery of existence, which Lovecraft, in his 
re\ olutionary “The Call of Cthulhu,” pushed out of the human psyche 
and into the depths of space. Matheson, and King after him, brought 
horrors into suburbia, into the back yard, into the supermarket. Then 
came splatterpunks, “dark suspense” (trying to pick up on Poe, 
merging ultimately into the crime/thriller field), and serial killers, 
followed by something of a traditionalist reaction, a swing back into 
the supernatural. 

But where is the new growth, the new direction? Thomas Ligotti 
(a major figure, conspicuous by his absence from Gathering the 
Bones) has recently been pushing in the direction of absurdist black 
comedy, like Kim Newman’s story' only much more explicitly 
fantastic. Ligotti’s recent My Work Is Not Yet Done may point out the 
new direction for horror, or it may be an isolated spark, so unique 
that no one can follow it up. 

In a few years, retrospect may make Gathering the Bones seem 
more innovative than it currently does. Right now it suggests not so 
much advancement as consolidation. 0s»- 

Darrell Schweitzer lives in Philadelphia. He is co-editor of Weird Tales. 
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Mark Rich 

Gleanings: SF Motifs in Analog Science Fiction and Fact, March 2004 



While there may be nothing worse for a writer to do than to stop 
reading, there may be nothing better. In my case, I stopped reading 
new magazine stories. The pennies in my coin purse needed to go 
elsewhere than toward expiring subscriptions, for a time. That time 
ended up lasting more than the few months I expected. New expenses 
turn into old ones. Ignoring a thing, too, can become as much a habit 
as attending to it. 

The glory of a vacated spot of attention, a becalmed spot of 
mindfulness, however, is that it can renew your ability to see the basics 
and to enjoy them when you see them. 

A random evening’s decision to visit the local bookstore, which 
I had avoided for some time; and a less random decision, to pick up the 
current issue of Analog. I became a science fiction reader again — and, 
in a sense, the kind of science fiction reader I have not been in many 
years. I opened the magazine, began with the first words, and read 
through the rest of the words in the order chosen by the editor. I gave 
myself over to the magazine on its own terms. 

Basics: 

I found myself grateful to the writers for having given me the 
stories — grateful that they took my interest and curiosity and 
returned something. 

What a messy and haphazard reader I had become, before running 
out of new magazines. I never read a magazine in the order given by the 
editor. I read the short stories first. Sometimes I read the novelettes or 
novellas. I almost never went back to read serials. I never gave myself the 
pleasure of ignoring categories, and of simply reading forward. 

Since this March 2004 issue of Analog , purchased at the nose-tip 
of January, offers one serial installment, three novelettes, five short and 
short-short stories, and various features and columns, plus the 
editorial, I ended up reading several items that might have gone 
unread in an earlier year. I did not pick out stories by friends and 
acquaintances to read first. Sometimes, mid-story, I found myself 
paging back, suddenly curious who had written what — and found 
myself enjoying even the abandonment of that weight given to 
authorship in favor of pursuing the reading experience for itself. 

For a time, I was a simple reader, with no real agenda except to 
seek pleasure through what was given me on the page. 

Being a simple reader does not always come easily. 

The interesting experience of reading an entire issue in isolation 
stimulated some thoughts of continuing interest to me. What makes 
science fiction be science fiction? What makes science fiction relevant 
reading, since its forthright pretense — almost its ruling literary 
conceit — points so insistently at irrelevancy? As fiction, it is not about 
the here and now; and, as fiction, it is not about us, ourselves, the way 
we are in the here and now. 

Not outwardly, at any rate. That lack of about-ness is the pretense. 

By a happy chance, the March issue offers a bettcr-than-average 
cross-section of the science fiction field. It features long-established 
writers and medium-established writers alongside newer ones, with 
names mainly associated with Analog alongside names mainly not. 
That being the case, the range of the science -fictional motifs being 
explored in this single issue intrigued me. The echoes and unintended 
interrelations will be what will occupy me here. 

The stories themselves I can offer in thumbnail fashion as follows: 

Joe Haldeman’s “Camouflage (Part I of III)” follows an ancient, 
shape-changing and information-absorbing alien that has chosen to 
dwell on Earth. It learns to become an American human in the 1930s, 
after a lengthy time living in the oceans. A counterpoint narrative, set 
in the 2010s, follows the discovery of the alien’s long-buried ship. 

Grey Rollins, in the novelette “Greater Fleas Have Lesser Fleas,” 
posits a situation in which friendly relations between Earth people and 
alien traders leads Earth farmers to emigrate surreptitiously to an 
unspoiled place, where they come to learn they have been somewhat 
used, although not cruelly so, by the aliens. 

Steven Utley, in the short story “Babel,” presents a radio talk- 
show transcript, in which a member of the Religious Right with strong 
anti-science leanings discusses a situation involving a sort of time travel 
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into what are usually called geologic times. 

Jeff Hecht, in the novelette “Draft Dodger’s Rag,” tells of a 
young Vietnam-era objector who finds help in evading the draft from 
time travelers, who willingly serve as proxies. 

Larry Niven’s short short story “Storm Front,” an entry in his 
Draco Tavern series, presents refugee creatures from within a distant 
and now uninhabitable star, who seek a new homeland alongside a race 
dwelling in another star. 

Mia Molvray’s “Probability Zero: Promises, Promises” pits 
Earth-politician behavior against alien visitors who value honesty. 

Jerry Oltion, in short story “The Uncommon Cold,” explores the 
notion that the non- fatal nature of the common cold may be a problem. 

Richard A. Lovette’s short story “Distant Fire” presents a love 
story that stretches over spans greater than the usual human life, thanks 
to both the relativistic effects of space travel and cryogenics. 

James C. Glass, in the novelette “The Color of Pain,” depicts a 
situation in which the intelligence of an alien, worm-like species must 
be established, against a close deadline. 

The number of thematic echoes between these unrelated stories 
is intriguingly high. I notice repeating motifs: the alien invasion in 
which the invaders aren’t clear cut in their kindness or cruelty, with 
regard to the invaded; the displaced individual or group seeking a new 
home in an already-occupied world; the non-killable fighter from a 
distant time; geologic time having relevance to contemporary time; 
and immortality and life-extension. 

In the ambivalent alien invasion category, Haldeman’s shape- 
shifter seems a predatory figure, having spent eons on Earth as a shark. 
When it becomes human, kindness does not appear first and foremost 
among its qualities. Yet the creature develops relationships that have 
the appearance of friendship. When it enters the theater of war as a 
soldier, it discovers a feeling of kinship to one of its fellows, despite an 
impulse simply to take advantage of any situation. 

Grey Rollins’s alien interstellar traders carry' Earth farmers to new, 
wild, arable land. As it turns out, both have ulterior motives. In 
“Greater Fleas Have Lesser Fleas,” human farmers, having heard it is 
possible to steal aboard the alien spacecraft, do so, and find arable land 
on the alien’s native world. In essence, they hope to be surreptitious 
invaders of that other world, in the mild guise of farmers. When the 
farmers then discover they are being used to develop that world 
agriculturally, the notion disturbs them — even though their primary' 
desire, that of being able to continue being true farmers of the land, 
has been rewarded. Both the aliens on Earth, and the humans on the 
alien world, are engaged in ambivalent invasions. 

In “The Color of Pain,” James Glass also reverses the alien- 
invasion scenario, with humans as the colonizing arrivals from space. 
They are settling a planet where they begin to feel threatened by a 
native, worm-like creature. These worms show some signs of 
sentience, yet recently have killed humans. 

This story seems to be about humans trying to determine the 
intelligence of this alien worm species. Determining this may prevent 
the settlers from space from wiping out these native creatures. The 
humans are colonists of the sort who blithely, or blindly, believe in 
their right to occupy whatever space looks good, simply because of 
technological superiority. The reader sees that the humans, by 
establishing contact with the worm species, must prove their own 
intelligence to the natives, through a human recognition of alien 
intelligence. By proving this ability, the humans establish that their 
own invasion, as aliens, is not wholly malevolent. 

Although this reversal is not as strongly emphasized within the 
story as it might be. Glass’s use of the motif is the most skillful and 
interesting among the three here employing it. 

The shortest of the magazine’s stories, Mia Molvray’s “Probability 
Zero,” also show's this motif, and in a fairly naked form. Alien visitors 
arrive and impose their will — and at least some humans approve. 

Almost as strongly present, in four places in this magazine issue, is 
the related motif of new colonizers hoping to establish homes in already 
colonized territory'. Haldeman’s shape -shifter can thrive in a great many 




environments, including ones inimical to life as we know it; yet it has 
chosen the life-filled seas of Earth as its home for millennia, and then 
chooses human-occupied land. Rollins’s aliens, called the Siltook, 
obviously have decided to make contact with Earth because they have 
similar environmental needs to humans — which enables human farmers 
to colonize what they believe to be Siltook-occupied lands. Niven’s star 
creatures seek refuge in a place similar to their home, not motivated by 
an urge to colonize so much as by a survival instinct. Glass’s human 
colonists, in “The Color of Pain,” benefit from establishing themselves 
on an Earth-like planet, although they suspect its native creatures might 
have a sentience that would give them prior claim to that land. 

Two of the issue’s stories employ a fashionable motif that fills 
Hollywood’s special -effects bill so well: Beings arrive from a distant 
time with qualities or abilities that seem to put death out of the 
question. Haldeman’s alien, from the distant, geologic past, is a shape- 
changer who casually endures wartime wounding, even to the point of 
decapitation. Hecht’s soldiers from the future, who serve as proxies for 
draft dodgers, are equipped with such internal technology, of the usual 
nano-variety, that they too can endure wartime wounding and damage 
that would be fatal to the typical human. 

Two of the stories wield yardsticks measuring geologic time as a 
motif. Again, Haldeman’s story posits an interstellar ship buried in 
sediments millions of years old. The alien that had arrived in it has 
spent its merry time being a shark. Steven Utley’s “Babel” presents the 
reactions of a religious-minded man to the idea that a gateway exists 
to a far-removed geological time. In a sense, Utley’s is a straw-man 
story, making the assumption that a future Creationist would act as 
naively as have some of his historical predecessors. In both stories, 
issues concerning the geologic past are presented as of relevance to a 
roughly contemporary society . 

Three of the stories deal with the interrelated but not identical 
motifs of immortality and life extension, two motifs deeply rooted in 
the sf tradition. Once again, Haldeman’s creature is something akin to 
an immortal, as are some other, minor figures off the main stage. 
Hecht’s soldiers from the future have a shot at some kind of near- 



immortality, having self-healing bodies. Significantly, they are visitors 
to the past with the express desire to somehow acquire hero status — 
heroism being another, more abstract form of immortality. Richard 
Lovett’s lovers in “Distant Fire” extend their lives by standard sfnal 
means, with the novelty being that one lover chooses option B when 
the other lover vanishes from her life due to option A. The two of them 
then renew their different options, meeting again at points farther and 
farther down the road into the future. 

The lone story left out of this network of interacting ideas is 
Oltion’s “The Uncommon Cold,” which tells of a person arriving at the 
idea that there may be a way to stop the constant lengthening of the 
common cold’s duration. The story’s strength lies in its use of ideas born 
of evolutionary biolog}' — ideas too frequently misused, rather than 
used, in science fiction; and ideas, too, arc absent from the two stories 
involving deep geological time, even though Utley’s bears some of the 
external trappings of a tale concerned with evolutionary biology. 

If a story’s depth of participation in a body of motifs central to 
science fiction affects how deeply the story will be felt or experienced 
by readers, then we might expect Haldeman’s “Camouflage” to prove 
to be the central work of this selection. It successfully follows a story 
line that does not too baldly state the motifs being used, while at the 
same time decisively employing them. 

Although it may be unconventional to talk about a serial 
installment when talking about short fiction, the Haldeman entry is 
listed as a “part” of a three-part whole; and being a part of a larger 
whole is, in itself, a characteristic often found in short science fiction. 
In fact, Utley’s story appears to be part of a larger whole, and Niven’s 
is part of a series, close kin to the serial. Several of the others, in their 
conclusions, also imply further and larger stories. 

Deciding which ones are long or short seems less important than 
simply pointing out that they are all examples of magazine science 
fiction, which may be a slightly different kind of beast from book 
science fiction; and that all are worth talking about, ffc- 



Mark Rich lives in Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 



The Salt Roads by Nalo Hopkinson 

New York: Warner Books, 2003; US$22. 95/CS33. 95 he; 394 pages 

reviewed by John Clute 



You can lick it off your hands like salt, the smell of the longing of 
this book to become. It wells up from every page of Nalo Hopkinson’s 
novel, her third, her least good, her best, her worst, her finest yet. It 
is the smell — like the ambient upwelling smells of giving birth that 
flood the first chapters of The Salt Roads — of a primal urgency to 
embody matters of great import in a voice — in a choir of voices — that 
befits them. This taste of words almost literally striving to exemplify 
the Matter of a world comprises, in itself, sufficient reason to read and 
remember The Salt Roads ; that the text so often almost gains its 
impossible goal imparts, at points, a kind of reverence. And then 
there’s a pratfall — but hey, we’re human here. 

Four stories interweave. Each centers in the consciousness of a 
black woman — that being a cultural term, of course, a term that speaks 
more of bondage than of “blood.” One of the women is of direct 
African descent; one is from the melting pot of the Middle East in 
Classical times; one represents a complex mix of backgrounds, and 
lives in nineteenth-century France; and one is a goddess or spirit fresh- 
born from the birthing anguish I’ve already mentioned. 

Of these, the most important figure is probably Mer, an aging slave 
trapped in a Santo Domingo plantation in the late eighteenth century. 
The salt roads of the title — a term whose rhetorical fervor does not 
receive, nor perhaps warrant, much development in the text — seems to 
represent a kind of sharing of blood and past and fate and femaleness 
(perhaps) and sweetness of being out of raped Africa. It is another 
goddess, whose name is Lasiren, a “power of all the waters,” who first 
invokes the term, telling Mer (Mer being French, of course, for sea) that 
“the salt roads” have begun to die, that the “sea in the minds of the 
Ginen ” ( seemingly an overall name for the people out of Africa) is drying 
up. The goddess commands Mer to \\ ater these salt roads, which means 



in part, I think, to give testimony to the shared lives and fates of those 
who have been enslaved, or will be, or remember parents with scars. It 
is a testimony continued — you can lick it off your hands like salt — in the 
o’erreaching pages of The Salt Roads itself. (Mer has already begun to 
obey this ancient goddess of the sea, as it seems, as she has just finished 
serving as midwife to the stillbirth of an infant, a tragedy that somehow 
engenders or evokes or makes manifest out of “countless journeys 
chained tight in the bellies of ships” a new goddess of the Road.) As a 
direct outcome of this command, Mer and her family and her cohorts 
become involved in slave rebellions; some of the last scenes unpacking 
this tranche of The Salt Roads take place in the turmoils of that part of 
Santo Domingo that was becoming Haiti fullblown. 

The next figure, Jeanne Duval, really lived in nineteenth century 
France and was Charles Baudelaire’s mistress. I’m sure that any 
responsible biography of Baudelaire and Duval might expose some 
liberties that Hopkinson may have taken with her life, but the overall 
picture of her life is enriched (and marred) by the necessary 
negotiations between biography and fiction to which Hopkinson 
submits her text. Bio burps and fictional apercus mingle, at times a bit 
heatedly. When Baudelaire gives a very young man a copy of his brand- 
new translation of Edgar Allan Poe’s “Mesmeric Revelation,” saying, 
as he passes it over, “Take the translation, Monsieur . . . Verne, was 
it?”, we have entered a country somewhere between biopic and Mont}' 
Python. But Baudelaire is treated, overall, with conspicuous kindness; 
and Jeanne herself, as the years pass, becomes pomegranate -rich and 
-layered in the mind’s eye. 

The goddess from the world of Mer has been trapped in the 
honeypot of her rich soul, loosening her chain only when Jeanne is 
asleep. At first she travels back to Santo Domingo, possesses a white 
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woman long enough to engineer the saving of a black man from 
being mutilated by his “owner.” But her freedom is short-lived, and 
she finds herself constantly enslaved (as it were) within the salt 
unconscious of Jeanne: 

I batter at Jeanne continually now, trying to get out of her 
head, to get to the place where my sight is whole, in the 
round. No use. I am still trapped. Poor Jeanne dreams almost 
nightly of my watery, salty birth in drowning water, 
chained. . . . 

[She] wakes at night fightin at her bonds, choking. 
What is strange is that she used to have these dreams as a 
child, too. . . . Once, a sailor who . . . was spending his pay 
playing shake the tart with her mother had told them both 
of his last trip from Africa, how the vessel had begun to ship 
water belowdecks. Their cargo had been hundreds of souls 
taken from Africa, bound for slavery' in the islands. “Before 
we could mend the leak,” he said, “fully two-thirds of the 
poor brutes had drowned.” He called them brutes; black 
men, children, and women who had been teachers patient or 
testy, ironsmiths careful or lazy, dyers, rulers good and bad, 
priests, guardians for their younger siblings, joyful dancers, 
fierce or timid lovers. Yet he did not think of himself as a 
brute, that man. I wonder why not. 

This passage — not perhaps the most eloquent ever penned about 
unutterable obscenity, and placed in the mouth of a figure of fiction 
straight out of the literatures of the fantastic — somehow blindsided 
this reader, came below the belt from the middle of a novel one had 



almost gotten used to, despite the twists and turns of its telling. It may, 
indeed, be the greatest virtue of the crazy-quilt construction of The 
Salt Roads that you never know when it is going to speak to you next. 

After these three, the fourth point of view character in the book 
comes almost as light relief. Thais is a teenage whore in 345 a. d. She 
runs away from the whorehouse with a gay friend and accomplice, 
finds herself in Jerusalem, has a profoundly secular epiphany — which 
is mainly starvation — in front of a statue of the Virgin Mary', and 
straggles off into the desert, where she is found by a wandering 
Christian whom she more or less hornswaggles into thinking of her as 
a saint. She becomes Saint Mary' of Egypt, “the ‘dusky’ saint, patron 
saint of sailors and prostitutes.” 

The four narratives nag and jostle each other, interpenetrating 
each other constantly. It should not work at all; it should not add up, 
certainly not to a sum greater than its parts. Even the longing evident 
in every page to give shape and testimony to the survival of the 
intolerable on the part of four black consciousnesses, even the nobility 
of that longing should alienate. 

That it does not do so — that the lives that weave The Salt Roads 
burn in the mind not like lives told but lives remembered, that even the 
pratfalls taste like earned tears — must all somehow be due to 
something Nalo Hopkinson has done. It may be as hard to do, and to 
articulate, as this: The Salt Roads is a book that, after all has been said 
about it, survives. “No cancer can fell us all,” says the goddess of the 
Ginen, “no blight cover us completely.” The Salt Road is a body 
English of not dying. £>- 



John Clute lives on both sides of the Atlantic Ocean. 



Decoding Gender in Science Fiction by Brian Attebery 

New York: Routledge, 2002; $22.95 tpb; 210 pages 

reviewed by Joseph Milicia 



Hearing the phrase “gender in science fiction,” sf fans with a 
historical sense will surely think of at least two things: (1) The Boys’ 
Club of the Golden Age: maybe 1930s group photos of geeky- 
looking fans or writers (the distinction is often blurred), or guys in 
lab coats with a buxom assistant to the side, or magazine-cover 
monsters with ladies even more buxom in their loathsome 
appendages. (2) Le Guin and Beyond: the great wave of feminist 
writers cresting in the 1970s but hardly subsiding to date. A gross 
oversimplification? To borrow a phrase from Brian Attebery’s new 
book on gender and/in sf, such assumptions turn out, “like most 
truisms, to be only true-ish” (115). It could be said that the great 
virtue of Decoding Gender in Science Fiction is that it is willing to say, 
“Well, yes, your presuppositions have some validity — but let me take 
you deeper into the matter than you may have thought of going and 
show you some important exceptions to the rule, as well as provide 
a useful theoretical framework.” 

Chapter 1 lays out the groundwork for what is to come, taking 
a predominantly semiotic approach (one expects no less from the 
title). Just as sf can be defined as that literature in which science and 
technology are part of the narrative code, so gender patterns are 
encoded into material that is ostensibly not “about” gender. Such 
patterns range from the most obvious sexual symbolism (spaceships 
and ray guns, thank you, Dr. Freud) to the most subtle portrayals of 
the Otherness of some alien species. The key point is that “Gender 
is not merely a theme in SF [but] an integral part of the genre’s 
intellectual and aesthetic structure” (10), which means that “most 
signs in the SF code [. . .] can also function as gender markers” (6). 
This interconnectedness is what allows writers like Catherine L. 
Moore and Theodore Sturgeon to make “use of the SF code to send 
deeply encrypted messages about sexual identity and desire” (5-6). 
The chapter provides a variety of fresh observations (to this reader, 
anyhow) — for example, that the weirder the novum is in a given 
story, the more conventional the other elements, including gender 
representations, are likely to be (5). To be sure, there are also some 
generalizations likely to be familiar to the sf academic (though 



perhaps not to academics “visiting” from other fields), along with 
the standard warning that the author’s readings are “grounded in 
[his] experience in a male body and a masculine social role,” so that 
he has only “second-hand knowledge” ofwomen’s experiences ( 10). 

In chapter 2 Attebery applies his theory to early sf like 
Hawthorne’s “Rappacini’s Daughter” and to classic Gothic fiction, 
whose female characters “are typically naive, curious, beautiful, and 
powerless, while males are experienced, desirous, dangerous, and 
propertied” — indeed, downright embodied by their “ancestral 
mansions” (26). When Gothic story patterns combine with 
nineteenth-century scientific concerns, the result is “compelling 
stud[ies] in female power, male paranoia, and the relation of both to 
scientific exploration” (28). More than that, one now has sfnal 
tropes — which Attebery calls “higher-order signs” (32) — that will 
“energize” writers well into the twentieth century. Though some 
familiar classics from Frankenstein to “The Diamond Lens” are 
cited, readers will appreciate the attention given to works known 
only to specialists, like The Mummy! of Jane Webb Loudon (1827). 
One might argue with Attebury’s reliance upon some scholars’ 
questionable division of Gothic into “female” and “male” (arguably 
an over-generalization derived from the clearly different sensibilities 
of Ann Radcliffe and “Monk” Lewis), but that is a minor quibble 
about a chapter packed with intriguing propositions. 

Chapter 3 leaps from the Gothic to the pulps. The latter are, of 
course, a goldmine of material for anyone wanting to explore gender 
issues — pure American id waiting to be dug up. Attebery focuses on 
the sort of pulp tale that, in its 1930s heyday, met its readers’ rather 
specific demands for stories that provide the sense of wonder while 
featuring heroes in exotic settings who display technical know'-how 
and awareness of scientific principle. Such stories function — and 
make sense — only within the “scientific megatext”: not only “a sort 
of unbound encyclopedia of scientific facts” and their supposed 
“human implications” (41) but a master narrative with such 
archetypal elements as the experiment gone awry and the miraculous 
discover)'. In one of the most engrossing sections of the whole book, 
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Attebery reports his findings after having read every sf tale 
published in 1937 in the original magazines, rather than gleaned 
from anthologies. (The experience seems analogous to studying TV 
programs of an era by watching whole evenings at a stretch, 
commercials and all, rather than discrete episodes of a particular 
show; from the contexts one learns things difficult to discern in any 
other way.) Noting first the most blatant valorizations of the male 
over the female, and the more obvious Frcudianisms (mastery of the 
aforementioned rocket ships and ray guns), Attebery goes on to 
theories of the gaze, for these are stories in which the male docs the 
visionary seeing, i.e., directs the penetrating stare at the object 
under scrutiny. Again one might argue with the application of a 
theory, in this case Laura Mulvey’s, that now seems over-simplifying 
(movie Tarzans and Errol Flynn were surely objects of the gaze as 
much as any female star in classical Hollywood cinema). But what 
makes this chapter most valuable is that, having laid the 
groundwork, Attebery can examine how some of those 1937 stories 
“play with signs” from the metatext — in other words, how they are 
open to alternative readings, with characters who don’t fit the 
standard pattern. After all, even if a story begins with “the male 
scientist, with his phallic, nature-skewing gaze,” narrative demands 
that he do something , and thus he can be “doubled, split, mirrored, 
inverted” (58) before the tale is ended. 

Chapters 4 and 5 examine supermen and wonder women, 
respectively. Starting with pop -Darwinism’s — and John W. 
Campbell’s — love affair with the notion of men evolving into 
“superior” beings, Attebery notes that typical superman stories are 
the antithesis of utopias, in which, after all, “the entire society 
evolves together” (67). Much of chapter 4 is devoted to analysis of 
A. E. van Vogt’s Slanznd two other works, Stanley Weinbaum’s The 
New Adam and, as an ironic inversion of the superman trope, Philip 
K. Dick’s “The Golden Man.” Noting that superman stories 
typically have trouble imagining a superwoman (who would 
presumably make the man seem less super), Attebery in chapter 5 
examines first a number of powerful or “advanced” women 
conceived by men (let’s just say you wouldn’t want to have lunch with 
any of them), and then women writers’ versions, concentrating on 
three works by C.L. Moore, though taking a look at several more 
recent stories as well. 

Chapter 6 explores single-sex societies in sf. Since today’s 
serious sf reader is likely to associate that topic with feminist utopias, 
Attebery' starts his chapter with a year -by-year chronology for the 
key decade, 1969-1979, starting with Le Guin’s not-utopian-but- 
relevant The Left Hand of Darkness and ending with the first book 
publication of Gilman’s 1915 Herland. As in the previous chapters, 
a major goal is to show that received notions about the subgenre are 
sometimes mistaken: for example, the assumptions that all-male 
societies are based on “aggression and abasement” and that feminist 
utopias are simply the response to men’s portrayals of “repressive 
matriarchy” (114). Attebery offers the useful concept of the intaglio 
(the inverse of the cameo) to represent how some fiction neatly 
creates a “shadow” version of an earlier work: e.g., Suzy McKee 
Charnas’s “masculist dystopia” Walk to the End of the World as the 
inverse of Heinlein’s quasi-utopian Space Cadet. He likes stories 
that take a complex view (“around a corner, as it were” [122]) of 
what some might think to be a simple world: for example, the warrior 
society in Eleanor Arnason’s 1993 Ring of Swords. The chapter ends 
with a brief consideration of what happens to homosexual desire in 
a same-sex society. 

Androgyny — perhaps the word should be put in quotes, 
considering the debate over its usefulness as a concept — is the topic 
of chapter 7. Here Attebery’s initial approach is to explore two texts 
in some detail: The Left Hand of Darkness, mentioned earlier, and 
Theodore Sturgeon’s Venus Pins X. Along the way he considers the 
arguments that “androgyny as such is inimical to feminism,” a 
“sneakier way to eliminate the feminine” (132), and that it may be 
a “myth,” a “place-marker standing for other things” (133). Still, 
the slippage in meaning of “androgyny” from text to text is what 
makes it of special interest to Attebery. Among the interesting 
proposals of the chapter is that androgyny in a work like Left Hand 
is “additive” (leading to a marriage ofindividuals) but “subtractive” 



in Venus Plus X (characters drained of sexual markings). Several 
other texts, from the ’70s through the ’90s, figure in the rest of the 
chapter, which also considers the viability of terms like “gynandry” 
that try to convey the subtle and endless varieties of human 
sexuality. 

Postmodernism is not necessarily a field in which gender 
studies arc central, but theories of the body (beginning with all 
those simulacra and cyborgs) do connect to both fields, not to 
mention theories of identity and of chaos, the latter capable of 
“transform[ing] information into new patterns of meaning” ( 169). 
Chapter 8 differs from the others in being occupied almost 
exclusively with just two achievements, both of the 1990s: the 
Godhead trilogy of James Morrow (beginning with Towing 
Jehovah ) and the Aleutian trilogy of Gwyneth Jones (beginning with 
White Queen). Though Attebery provides us with valuable insights 
into these particular works, there are so many “postmodernisms,” 
as he acknowledges, and so many directions that might be followed 
that this chapter feels less fully developed than the others. Indeed, 
a separate stud) of postmodernism in relation to gender and sf 
literature (comparable to the considerable body of work on the likes 
of Blade Runner , the Alien series and the Terminators in cinema 
studies) would be welcome. 

Chapter 9 is, for this reviewer, a bit more problematic. The title, 
“Who Farms the Future?” relates to the notion that rival groups each 
claim to be the authoritative voice ofscience fiction. Does the future 
“belong” to fiction writers? To Hollywood and the Sci-Fi Channel? 
To Trekkics and other fan organizations? To The Norton Book of 
Science Fiction (which Attebery edited with Le Guin)? To canon- 
making teachers of college sf courses? It may be asked whether these 
partisan groups are as distinctly separate in their goals — or at least, 
as interested in or even aware of their “rivals” in the stakes for the 
future — as the chapter implies. Gender, needless to say, is a factor in 
any consideration of any of these groups, but given the hugeness of 
the terrain that could be covered, Attebery tends to touch upon 
topics studied in depth by others: the masculist or Schwarzenegger 
type of “sci-fi” film; roles for African Americans on the various Star 
Trek shows; “slash” fandom (starting with those who create and read 
fan fiction about Kirk/Spock, and other semi-realistic pairings, as 
lovers); and (very' briefly) the feminist Wiscon. Is it true that there 
is “a widely held assumption in the SF community that gender is a 
trivial issue” (180)? The evidence is the debate (familiar enough to 
NTRSF readers) over whether gender is truly at the heart of “The 
Cold Equations” and any reading of it. Fascinating as this ongoing 
debate is, I would suggest that its longevity hardly proves Attebery’s 
assertion, though of course everything depends on one’s definition 
of “the sf community.” The last part of the chapter, on issues of 
canon building, brings up important material on which Attebery' is 
naturally an expert: the debate over whether his and Le Guin’s 
Norton anthology is biased in favor of women writers. 

Overall, Decoding Genderis a pleasure to read, not least because 
of Attebery’s wide-ranging samplings of sf. If at times the writing 
feels a bit cautious in its reliance upon other authorities, one does of 
course appreciate the careful attribution of ideas — and one notes a 
curious parallel here to sf itself, which, as Attebery reminds us, is 
constantly building upon other sf by playing with tropes. Also, 
those authorities provide theories or even just notions that will 
provide incidental pleasures for most readers: one such moment for 
this reviewer was learning of Arthur Evans’s article on the 
“vehicular utopia” (as in Captain Nemo’s Nautilus). The seven 
illustrations are sharply appropriate (as is the cover photo from 2001 
of helmet-headed stewardesses enjoying a leisurely moment with a 
“snack” tray); too bad there aren’t more of them. Another wish: 
there should be an anthology packaged with Decoding Gender , 
featuring in one volume all the short stories Attebery chooses for 
analysis, since some of them are nearly unattainable. As I’ve noted, 
some of the works Attebery explores are central to whatever sf canon 
currently exists, from Hawthorne to Sian and Le Guin. But one of 
the book’s greatest virtues is its exploration of the fringes of sf 
without neglecting the center. &>- 



Joe Milicia lives in Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 
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Matters of Gravity: Special Effects and Supermen in the Twentieth Century by Scott Bukatman 

Durham, NC and London: Duke University Press, 2003; $21.95 tpb; xvi + 279 pages 

reviewed by Russell Blackford 



Scott Bukatman is the author of Terminal Identity (published in 
1993), a magisterial study of the depiction of technology depiction in 
recent literature, art, and entertainment. It emphasizes the interface, 
or merger, of technology and the human body, as displayed in the 
cyberpunk science fiction of the 1980s and in such sf movies as TRON, 
Blade Runner , The Terminator , and their many successors. Bukatman 
also wrote the fine Blade Runner volume in the BFI Modern Classics 
series of cinematic studies (published in 1997). He is an important 
cultural critic, with a keen interest in the sf field. 

His new book. Matters of Gravity , is a collection of eight essays 
written in the 1990s (the most recent in the year 2000) and grouped 
somewhat arbitrarily into three sections, which follow the order of first 
publication. Superficially, at least, it would seem more logical to 
juxtapose essays with closely related subject matter, such as the two 
important pieces on comic-book superheroes, one of which appears 
near the beginning of the book, the other at the end. However, the 
chronological presentation has the advantage that it gives an idea of 
how the author’s concerns and style have developed over about a 
decade. 

Matters of Gravity discusses such subjects as theme parks, 
superhero comics, cyberpunk, cinematic special effects, music videos, 
costume and makeup, and filmed dance sequences. Much of the 
subject matter is supposedly “escapist” entertainment, and the themes 
that give the book a degree of unity include the contrasts between 
lightness (or flight) and gravity, spectacle and narrative, escapism and 
realism. The author discovers artistic virtuosity and cultural 
significance in lightness and spectacle, and in literary or artistic forms 
that are widely derided as escapist. 

In his introduction to the book, Bukatman identifies a recurrent 
concern with various kinds of “virtuostic bodies” (my dictionary gives 
the correct usage as “virtuosic,” but what the hey). He notes a 
movement in his interests away from cyberspace, cyberpunk, and the 
technological infiltration of the body, discussed in depth in Terminal 
Identity , to a greater concern with the multiple forms of bodily 
virtuosity presented in popular culture. 

He is interested in bodies that sing and dance — such as those of 
Michael Jackson and Fred Astaire — or even fly, like comic-book 
superheroes. He emphasizes the plurality of influences, reinfluences, 
and counterinfluences among the many media, forms, and genres that 
he describes. William Gibson once referred to the cultural 
mongrelization that created cyberpunk. Bukatman finds a similar 
process here. With a clever allusion to Donna Haraway, he concludes, 
“These days, I would rather be a mongrel than a cyborg.” 

At his worst, Bukatman writes convoluted prose, using an 
abstract, polysyllabic vocabulary. It is shot through with 
unilluminating references to the theories of Marx and Jameson, and 
unhelpful jargon, such as his favorite words, “diegesis” and “diegetic” 
(there is almost always some plainer and more precise way to refer to 
the “world” internal to a work of representational art or literature). 
This is the kind of academic writing where “dominant” and 
“problematic” become nouns (the latter means something like 
“intellectual framework”), and numerous other ugly or comical 
locutions break the sentences’ serpentine flow. 

For example, in Matters of Gravity, Bukatman evidently believes 
that it is grammatically proper and semantically clear to make such 
assertions as the following: 

If the visual was now largely removed from the confirmation 
of haptic experience (a ftmdament of the Information Age), 
then, first, the visual would become a hyperbolically self- 
sufficient source of knowledge for the general public as well 
as the scientist and, second, a significant set of 
entertainments would recall the bodily into a pleasurable 
ersatz experience. 

I am not at all sure what this is supposed to mean, let alone 
whether it is true or false. In any event, I am not convinced that either 
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the sense of touch or that of sight has changed in its importance or its 
role in recent times. But whatever the point actually is, Bukatman has 
adopted an unintentionally comic way of articulating it. I’m sorry', but 
a reference to the fundaments of the Information Age brings to my 
mind a crew of dough-faced, overweight computer programmers with 
fat butts. Imagine them all seated at their terminals, gulping their 
giant-sized Cokes, while plenty of McDonald’s burgers lie near at 
hand. 

Terminal Identity contains enough ugly academic writing to 
reduce considerably' the pleasure of reading it, and a certain amount of 
it also turns up in Matters of Gravity. But the good news is that 
Bukatman’s style seems to be improving, and becoming more pleasant 
to read, as time goes on. 

In “X-Bodies: The Torment of the Mutant Superhero” (1994), 
the first of two superb discussions of superhero comics included in 
Matters of Gravity, the author reveals that he was asked to include 
autobiographical elements in the essay and to adopt “a writing style 
less beholden to academic language.” Indeed, the prose of “X-Bodies” 
is clear, yet intelligent and precise. It is marred only by some feeble 
attempts to be cynical and hip, as in the embarrassingly lame joke in 
opening sentences: 

I don’t read superhero comics anymore. I’m probably not as 
worried about my dick as I used to be. Well, thatisrTt exactly 
true — but I no longer deal with it by reading about mutant 
musclemen and the big-titted women who love them. 

This autobiographical gambit introduces a cliched point about 
the supposed insecurities and power fantasies of adolescent readers of 
superhero comics (whatever the point’s \alidity, does it need to be 
made yet again*), while simultaneously making the author himself 
sound apologetic and insecure. “What,” he appears to be saying, “am 
I doing at my age, writing about this sordid comic-book stuff?” 

Throughout this essay, the style and argument are weakened by 
attempts to adopt a tone of horror or scorn. It is almost as if the author 
is threatened by the images of hypermasculinization and 
hypersexualized femininity that he describes, or — and this is far more 
likely — driven to defensiveness by certain dark thoughts. There is the 
thought that taking an interest in such images is academically 
disreputable. Then there’s the worse thought that it is some 
combination of childish, perverted, and uncool for a grown man to be 
reading comic books. 

By the book’s final essay (its other lengthy discussion of superhero 
comics), “The Boys in the Hoods: A Song of the Urban Superhero” 
(2000), Bukatman has largely abandoned such defensive touches and 
seems far less desperate to distance himself from writing on a nerdy 
subject. He simply gets on with it, producing a discussion that goes for 
forty pages and is packed with keen observation and insight. At the 
same time, he continues to write in a clear, intelligent style. This may 
be the most rewarding piece in the entire book. 

Together, “X-Bodies” and “The Boys in the Hoods” occupy 
approximately seventy of the 2 1 0 or so pages taken up by the text of 
the eight essays (the remainder of the book consists of a preface, an 
introduction, two pages of acknowledgments, an extensive set of 
endnotes, and a bibliography). Thus, one-third of Matters of Gravity 
is devoted to superhero comics, with a very high standard of 
discussion. In both pieces, the author provides close, sympathetic, and 
insightful descriptions of characters, situations, motifs, and 
techniques. His analytical discussions of superhero bodies, posed or in 
motion, are especially detailed and persuasive. Taken as a whole, these 
two essays provide one of the best discussions of their subject matter 
that I have yet encountered. 

More generally, Matters of Gravity is an intellectually satisfying 
book, even if uneven in style and approach. The unevenness is 
inevitable, when essays are collected not only from a period of years but 
also from a variety of publications. Setting that aside, the collection 
contains many nice moments of description and much insight into the 




connections and continuities within modern Western culture. It is also 
generously illustrated with reproductions of paintings, movie stills, 
posters, and comic-book art. To take only one example, the book’s 
fourth essay, “The Artificial Infinite: On Special Effects and the 
Sublime,” discusses special effects in sf movies such as 2001: A Space 
Odyssey , Close Encounters of the Third Kind , and Blade Runner. 
Bukatman provides a fascinating and entirely convincing discussion of 
the sublime qualities of the effects achieved, relating them to “the 
sublime” as a larger cultural category, and particularly to the epic 
landscapes of nineteenth -century painters, such as J. M. W. Turner and 
Frederick Church. 



All of the essays collected here are genuinely important 
discussions of their respective topics, whether Bukatman is 
contemplating William Gibson’s manual typewriter (on which the 
master of cyberpunk notoriously wrote Heuromancer ), cinematic 
special effects and the tradition of the sublime, or mutant superheroes. 
In short, Scott Bukatman is making an important contribution to 
cultural studies, and Matters of Gravity collects eight essays of 
considerable substance and merit. 0 >- 



Russell Blackford lives in Melbourne , Australia. He can be con- 
tacted via his web site, <www.users.bijypond.com/russellblackford/.-. 



The Holy Land by Robert Zubrin 

Lakewood, Colorado: Polaris Books, 2003; $14.95 tpb; 298 pages 

reviewed by Matthew Appleton 



Under normal circumstances, I am a huge fan of satire and of 
taking absurd situations to their logical extreme. In my opinion, one 
can find comedy in almost any situation. Almost any situation. Given 
the complexities of Middle East politics, the present American stance 
in confronting terrorism, and the tragedies that have taken place, I find 
very little potential for humor in the events that precipitated and 
followed the September 1 1 attacks. However, that doesn’t preclude 
the possibility that someone else can find the humor and point it out 
to me. That’s where Robert Zubrin steps in with his sophomore 
fictional effort (as founder of the Mars Society, he has published 
extensively on behalf of space exploration). The Holy Land , in which 
he attempts to satirically skewer the last 55 years of Middle East history 
by rearranging the major players and events. 

In The Holy Land, a group of aliens called the Minervans, with the 
aid of the Western Galactic Empire, return to their ancestral homeland 
in Kennewick, Washington. Having legally purchased nearly all the 
property in the area, the Minervans are trying to create a society' of their 
own after the Central Galactic Empire nearly killed them all in an 
attempted genocide. However, their new neighbors, the United States 
of America, are controlled by a corrupt, fundamentalist Christian 
regime that doesn’t want pagans setting up a society within its borders. 
Very quickly, the United States declares war on the Minervans but is 
completely repelled and ultimately loses territory thanks to the 
superior military of the Minervans. 

When the American government opens diplomatic negotiations 
with the Western Galactic Empire (whom they derisively call the 
Weegees), it discovers that the United States is sitting on the largest 
untapped reserves of helicity, a primary energy source for most of the 
Weegee technology, in the galaxy. Quickly, the two governments 
enter into an agreement where the United States is paid handsomely 
for a resource it doesn’t need. The American government then uses the 
proceeds to promote its Holy War against the Minervans. However, 
they prove impossible to forcibly remove, and public sentiment starts 
to turn against the Weegees, who are blamed for allowing the 
Minervans to immigrate to Kennewick in the first place. Eventually, 
the anger and frustration build to the point where a group of 
Americans, with the secret approval and assistance of the United States 
government, manage to hijack four spaceliners and cause them to 
explode, wiping out three star systems in the Western Empire. 

Zubrin’s extrapolation of our world into his fictional world 
during the first part of Holy Land is entertaining mostly because it so 
succinctly skewers fundamentalism in various forms. The Americans, 
with their profound belief that God will ultimately ensure victor)' 
regardless of their methods, misguidedly continue to attack the 
Minervans and make martyrs of children who partake in suicide 
attacks. The Minervans, who believe that Earthlings arc not truly 
human or rational as they do not share the same belief system or 
methods of cleanliness, come across as condescending, unfeeling, and 
arrogant. Zubrin, proving he is an equal opportunist, even manages a 
slight jab at fervent atheists with a thinly veiled reference to the recent 
controversy over the “under God” phrase in the Pledge of Allegiance. 

However, Zubrin’s satirical take on the political situation falls a 
little flat. The most visible flaw in his presentation concerns the parallel 
between his United States and the actual Arab world. The problem is 



that the Arab world is not a homogeneous political or social mass, and 
despite the fact that most Arabs share a common belief system, any 
attempt to lump the Arab peoples together as a whole is sorely 
misguided. There are too many competing ideological and political 
strains in the various Arab states to even suggest that they are able to 
work together. In presenting the United States as the Minervans’ only 
opposition, Zubrin is tacitly presenting the situation as such. Placing 
the Minervans on territory that straddled the U.S. -Canada border, say 
an area encompassing Detroit and Toronto, and having the United 
States and Canada share similar wacko, fundamentalist, corrupted 
theocracies might make a better satirical presentation of the scenario. 
This flawed template is a prime example of Zubrin oversimplifying or 
taking a scenario too far. 

Another of the many oversimplifications occurs when he tackles 
the issue of pre-boarding screening and racial profiling. After security 
is tightened at Western Empire space terminals, there’s an incident 
where a bunch of badly disguised American “journalists” are waved 
through a security checkpoint while an elderly citizen of the Empire 
is subjected to a full body cavity search. I was sympathetic to the point 
Zubrin was trying to make; although I am a huge supporter of the 
ACLU and believe that racial profiling is generally uncalled for, clearly 
the current security procedures in United States airports border on the 
ridiculous. However, when one of the Americans predictably carries 
out a terrorist attack, none of his comrades are detained for 
questioning by the Western Empire, because there’s supposedly no 
reason to believe they assisted him. While current pre-screening 
procedures deserve mocker)', the real United States certainly wouldn’t 
let the obvious friends of a confirmed terrorist leave without detaining 
and cross-examining them. 

But Holy Land isn’t just a satire. What starts off as a subplot in the 
first half of the novel becomes the focus of the second half: a love story 
between Aurora, a Minervan priestess, and Andrew Hamilton, an 
American soldier she takes as a POW in the opening stages of the 
American-Minervan conflict. At first neither is able to stand the other, 
but as they learn more about each other and by proxy their cultures, 
they first come to understand each other and eventually find 
themselves in situations whereby each saves the other’s life. When they 
manage to survive their ordeals, they find that in addition to truly 
understanding each other without judgment, they have found a way 
to love one another. True, Zubrin makes it clear that Hamilton is 
unlike most Americans in that he is far more rational than his fellow 
citizens, but the fact that he thinks that the citizens of the opposing 
cultures are able to find a way to love each other shows a certain level 
of optimism in the belief that individuals are often far more humanist 
than their governments. 

Unfortunately, Zubrin doesn’t harbor that sort of optimism for 
the final fate of the conflict. The ending of Holy Land suggests it’s 
impossible to find a solution that will allow the Jews and Palestinians 
to live together peacefully, that there’s too much animosity to 
overcome now. (Again, given the parallels he has drawn, I have a 
problem with the insertion of a former Central Empire official as the 
arbiter for the agreement that splits Kennewick and the surrounding 
territory between the Minervans and the Kennewickians.) In fact, he 
suggests that any attempt to create a Palestinian state alongside Israel 
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will only lead to the slaughter of the Jews and the annihilation of 
their country. 

Yet, others may not share my criticisms of Holy Land. As you read 
the book, it’s clear that our sympathies are supposed to lie with the 
Minervans. While condescending, they are certainly far more logical 
than their new American neighbors, and they always operate honestly 
and in a fashion that will cause as few casualties as possible. They are 
clearly the victims in the situation and the United States is to blame for 
the overwhelming majority of the strife and violence that occur as a 



result of the Minervan resettlement. Those who believe that the Arabs 
are by far mostly responsible for the current hostilities and rancorous 
relations in the Middle East will buy into Zubrin’s presentation much 
more readily and will show greater empathy for the socio-political 
arguments presented in this novel. 

Ironically, such a split reaction seems somehow appropriate to any 
novel taking a satirical look at the situation in the Middle East. 0 >- 



Matthew Appleton lives in Arlington, Virginia. 



Under the Moons of Mars by Edgar Rice Burroughs 

Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 2003; $16.95 tpb; 522 pages 

reviewed by Donald M. Hassler 



In this fine reprinting by University of Nebraska Press, part of 
their Bison Frontiers of Imagination series, one finds the first three 
volumes of Edgar Rice Burroughs’s Barsoom series. The title given is 
the title that All-Story Magazine used for the first publication of the 
first novel, later known as A Princess of Mars. James P. Hogan provides 
a good introduction that reviews some of the history, and included are 
several clever, graphic-novel illustrations by Scott Beachler. 

This reprinting helps us realize that we may not have fully 
appreciated that stiff little crux in history that we usually label 
Edwardian, from 1901 until the guns of August announced the First 
World War. During those years, when most people still assumed that 
we were in Victoria’s Age, many things were slouching toward birth, 
as Yeats imaged later, not the least exciting of which was Burroughs’s 
Mars, Barsoom. The art of flight was making quantum leaps in its early 
days. Publications such as All-Story Magazine were selling well, along 
with Arthur Conan Doyle, H. Rider Haggard, and one of my favorite 
adventure writers, the now nearly forgotten James Oliver Curwood. 
Percival Lowell published two popular science books on Mars in 1 906 
and 1908, and the assaults on the South Pole were widely followed 
until both success and tragic death punctuated that last exploration of 
Earth in 1912. Captain Scott and his lost team were an apt 
foreshadowing, perhaps, of the Titanic disaster and of the Great War. 

But in 19 1 1 , Burroughs began his Barsoom stories, and he began 
Tarzan too. It is remarkable, of course, what leaped from his brain so 
quickly then, when he had been such a failure at business and other 
work up to that point in his life. Exploration, Lowellian Mars, death, 
and rebounding heroism all came together in his mind somehow, 
along with the remarkable energy to write and to publish. By the time 
ten years had passed and the Great War was over, the T arzan books had 
become most successful, but Barsoom and John Carter, perhaps, had 
grown most resonant. Nearly a century later, we have two 
Volkswagen-sized robots exploring the Martian surface. The United 
States president has proposed a manned trip to Mars, and a huge 
number of Martian stories have entertained sf readers. These stories 
range from ones with overt religious agendas such as Out of the Silent 
Planet (1938) by C. S. Lewis to crafty adventures that echo 
Burroughs-type airships but with more up-to-date science, such as 
Labyrinth of Night (1992) by Allen Steele. 

Kim Stanley Robinson has linked Martian exploration to the 
exploration of Antarctica just as Burroughs does in the second and 
third of his Barsoom novels (included in this volume), written right 
after Scott’s death hit the news. Clearly, we have experienced an 
amazing century since that Edwardian period. Captain Scott, of 
course, could have made the same claim as he headed back South for 
his final expedition with Robert Browning’s poems in his pack. 

But after Scott, our century has been formed more by the pulp 
adventure imaginings of Burroughs than by the Romantic poetry of 
Browning. Some of this formation has been undisciplined and fast 
moving, and much of it has been obsessed by death. In fact, 
Burroughs’s hero John Carter gets to Mars by being granted a second 
life after death. Burroughs lacks our advanced technology just as his 
astronomy and planet knowledge are primitive. He is not even 
accurate with regard to Percival Lowell. And his mood and tone are 
energetically “western” and comical. In places, Burroughs sounds like 
Mark Twain — one of his most striking tonal ideas in all his stories of 
the dying warrior planet Mars is the idea of laughing at horror and 
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torture. In the latter days of Barsoomian history all the many-colored 
races on the planet enjoy such hilarity. Laughter is manly, energetic, 
and defensively aggressive — all three. 

Such tonal effects, and the obsession with death, makes Burroughs 
most interesting to us given the horror and explorations of the last 
century. One recent commentary on the Mars stories notes that 
Burroughs has just sent John Carter to Jupiter, where he might avoid 
the dying planet images, finally, when death caught up with Burroughs 
himself in 1950. But he lives on like a hero, of course, in his works. 

Part of this afterlife for Burroughs lives in the ferocity of the critics. 
In fact, resembling the behavior of his own Martians, these critical 
attacks are loaded with hilarity and laughter. One of my favorites is Dale 
Mullen’s 1971 essay, “The Undisciplined Imagination: ERR and 
Lowellian Mars,” which appears in the collection SF: The Other Side of 
Realism , edited by Thomas D. Clareson. This is a very thorough and 
funny savaging of what Mullen calls “the undisciplined imagination” in 
the Martian stories. First of all, Mullen establishes not only that 
Burroughs is no Hal Clement in his attention to the logic of planetary 
details but also that he is not even true to Percival Lowell in describing 
details about the planet. Mullen has great fun, like a Thark warrior, when 
he writes about relative size due to the weaker gravity on Mars (the 
Martians are bigger than Carter but weaker): “Barsoom is thus a perfect 
world for puerile dreams; if you could go there you could lick every man 
in sight” (241). Later Mullen is also nicely ironic about the repeats in 
plotting, “New societies are introduced in every volume [there were 
eleven volumes in total], but none is ever really described, and in the end 
they are all alike” (245). 

But Mullen is funniest, I think, when he takes up Martian 
sexuality, which has evolved on this old planet to oviparous sex where 
time frames for gestation are strictly related to population control, 
with the numbers given by Burroughs in the text, so that even though 
John Carter has children with the red princess he saves in the first 
volume, Dejah Thoris, Mullen suggests that nearly all the Martian 
warriors, including Carter, must remain celibate most of the time. No 
Malthusian power of nature here. No aging Bob Doles on Viagra are 
imagined on Barsoom; in spite of numerous princesses who are saved, 
hilarious warrior killing seems more important than lovemaking. In 
fact, a more sympathetic critic than Mullen, writing in the series of 
Salem Press accounts of classic sf novels (1979), praises this playful 
celibacy most appropriately. Jane Hipolito writes that in all eleven 
volumes Burroughs consistently remains “true to his greatest love and 
one real home — Mars, the warrior’s world.” 

One feature that I miss is a dictionary of the Martian language. 
The greenest and meanest Martians are called “Tharks,” whereas John 
Carter’s first-saved and true love princess is named “Dejah.” I think 
writers who dabble in the creation of languages and even in what 
Mullen deprecates as the undisciplined imagination are looking 
backward, as well as forward also in a relativistic universe, for lost 
ancients, and are haunted by dying worlds that seem “dejd vu.” I think 
Burroughs was straight with us on that point, and thanks now to the 
University of Nebraska Press, we can read the Barsoomian stories again 
with the old eyes of our own dying planet in order to see whether we 
are green men of ferocity and envy or amalgamated red men, evolved 
from ancient races of beauty. 



Donald Hassler lives in Kent, Ohio. 




Tooth and Claw by Jo Walton 

New York: Tor Books, 2003; $24.95; 253 pages 

reviewed by Alec Austin 



Discerning readers of fantasy will already be acquainted with Jo 
Walton’s previous works, particularly her masterful The King’s Peace 
and The King’s Name. In Tooth and Claw she leaves behind the semi- 
Axthurian setting of those previous books for the steam trains, \ast 
manors, and keen social observation typical of Victorian novels. 
Indeed, the only things preventing Tooth and Claw from being an 
actual Victorian novel are its modern provenance and the fact that all 
the principal characters are dragons who grow in size and power by 
devouring the flesh of their own kind. 

At the heart of the book is the death of a father. Respected Bon 
Agornin, and the many legacies he leaves his children. To his firstborn 
son, the Blessed Penn Agornin, he leaves the burden of know ledge and 
the secret of having absolved his father of his sins, against the teachings 
of the church. To his unmarried daughters Haner and Selendra, his 
death means that they must live in the power of their relatives, with scant 
dowries and small hope of marrying well. And the selfish consumption 
of his father’s flesh by his brother-in-law, Illustrious Daverak, drives 
Avan, Bon Agornin’s second son, to bring a law'suit against Daverak so 
he and his sisters may claim their rightful inheritance. 

As these starting points suggest, the narrative of Tooth and Claw 
is relentlessly social in its focus, but the society of dragons that Walton 
depicts is both like and unlike that of the Victorian novels the book is 
modeled on. The wings of both parsons and servants are bound, but 
while parsons bind their wings voluntarily, with the red cord that 
ensures their immunity from consumption, servants are bound to keep 
them from flying away. Dining rooms are adorned with blood gutters, 
to drain away the drippings of fresh meat, and the equivalent of 
dressmakers and other purveyors of fashion are polishers and milliners, 
w'ho shine and buff the scales of young maidens as well as providing 
them with headdresses and hats. Most striking of all is the w-ay that 
relations of pow'er and exploitation are made literal in draconic society: 
Great and powerful dragons are great and powerful in size from 
devouring the weaker children of their subjects (and, in the case of the 
rapacious Daverak, his aging servants as well). Even romance and 
marriage have a biological component: If a male dragon approaches a 
maiden too closely, her golden scales turn pink, marking her as either 



engaged or compromised, while motherhood makes that pink deepen 
into red. The combined effect of so many precisely chosen details is 
evocative and powerful and helps bring the parallels between Walton’s 
dragons and Victorian society into sharp relief. 

If the intricacy and clarity with which Walton has imagined her 
world is one of Tooth and Claw’s many strengths, the utter authority 
with which she uses the voice of the omniscient narrator is another. 
Though the doctrine that a writer should show instead of tell is a well- 
founded one, it is no more absolute than any other rule in writing, and 
the few times that the narrator’s voice intrudes into the story to 
comment on the action are an absolute joy. More than anything else, 
the accomplished manner in which the narration is used betrays the 
attention that Walton has paid to her source material. 

Walton acknowledges the debt that Tooth and Claw owes to 
Anthony Trollope’s Framley Parsonage in her dedication, but while 
Tooth and Claw was certainly influenced by Trollope’s work, it is no 
slavish imitation. This can be discerned indirectly by those who have not 
read Framley Parsonage (e.g., your humble reviewer) by observing how 
slender Tooth and Claw is compared to one of Trollope’s gargantuan 
volumes, as well as through examination of the texts, as Sherwood Smith 
demonstrates in her review on SFSite <www\sfsite. com/1 lb/ 
tcl64.htm>. As one would expect from a novelist of such proven ability, 
Walton has taken elements of structure and tone from Trollope and used 
them to create a book that is an excellent novel of manners as w’ell as a 
superbly imagined fantasy, and she produces the feeling of genuine 
Victorian prose without succumbing to the bloat that often afflicted 
such writers as Dickens and Trollope. 

It would be impossible to deny that a portion of my delight in 
Tooth and Claw stemmed from my heightened appreciation for works 
in the tradition of Austen and Trollope, but books as full of delights 
and excellent writing as Tooth and Claw are the rarest of prizes, and it 
has much to offer to any reader. Jo Walton is to be commended for 
producing one of the best books of 2003, and I await her next with the 
greatest anticipation. 0 $>- 



Alec Austin lives in Portland, Oregon. 



Screed 

(letters of comment) 



Rich Horton, Webster Groves, Missouri 

I was happy to see Mark Rich’s notes in the June NYRSF about 
the Retro Hugos for works from 1953, and his comments on my 
Locus Online article. I take no issue with the burden of his sensible 
piece. I do wish to offer a defense — I hope not a peevish one — of 
a couple of implied lapses in my own article. 

In the first place he notes that I mentioned five leading 
candidates for the award. Indeed, the final ballot comprises exactly 
those five novels — I could take credit for perspicacity, but in truth 
it was shooting fish in a barrel — with the added sentence “All are 
classed as ‘classics,’ a word bandied about a great deal in the field, 
and usually applied to books whose titles everyone knows but 
whose texts not everyone has read: there are a lot of classics, after 
all.” Well, just so — there are a lot of classics, and many more books 
called classics, and there is a certain tendency to overuse the word. 
I am sure I am guilty of such overuse on occasion. Nonetheless, I 
do feel that in this particular case these books [The Caves of Steel, 
Childhood’s End, More than Human, Mission of Gravity, Fahrenheit 
451 ) merit the distinction. I concede that, as Kevin J. Maroney 
suggested on the newsgroup rec.arts.sf.fandom, some of these 
books entered the canon of sf classics in part because it was easier 
for a book in those relatively early days to enter said canon. 
Nonetheless, they are there — their influence still matters, and they 
still reward reading. 



Mark also wonders at my omission of The Space Merchants 
from my list of significant sf novels first appearing in book form in 
1953. Here I must confess embarrassment. He is correct to note 
that the novel’s serialization as Gravy Planet in 1952 is the reason 
I didn’t consider it a candidate for the Retro Hugo. But I should 
certainly have listed it among the (rather remarkable, I thought) list 
of books first published in 1953 that were ineligible for the award 
due to earlier magazine publication. I can only offer the weak 
defense that my article grew out of notes I had made about Hugo 
candidates for several early years of the award (I also commented 
on the 1955 Hugo winner and viable alternate choices). Gravy 
Planet was on my list as the main contender with The Demolished 
Man for the 1 953 Hugo — I suspect having it on that list caused me 
to mentally cross it off my list for consideration as a 1 953 work. For 
that matter, I believe the first book edition of The Demolished Man 
also dates to 1953. 

Let me add that I quite enjoyed Mark’s article, and that I find 
his thoughts on the nature of collaboration and the reasons for its 
relative commonness in the genre very interesting. 

Douglas Topper, Long Beach, California 

In his “Read This” in NYRSF 1 89, Jack Dann recommends Al 
Zuckerman’s How To Write a Blockbuster Novel and mentions that 
it “might be hard to find”. The correct title is Writing the Blockbuster 
Novel, searching online for which leads to a number of copies. 
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Kathryn, the 
kids, and I drove to 
Madison, Wisconsin 
for WisCon, stopping 
on the way to stay 
over with Jim and 
Kathy Morrow in 
Pennsylvania. 

WisCon was a tiny bit claustrophobic this year because 
it rained a lot, making it difficult to enjoy the downtown 
Madison location that is the setting for this gem of a 
convention. We spent time with Susan Palwick, old friend and 
founding member of NTRSF now living, writing (new novel 
coming in 2005), and teaching in Reno, Nevada. The 
Hartwell family got calligraphed by Jae Leslie Adams and on 
whim, I decided to ask for a latin word. Thinking that 
paterfamilias was too long, I chose crux, and so functioned 
as a billboard for Albert Cowdrey’s forthcoming novel, which 
reminds me of Tiptree and Cordwainer Smith. 

Emily Pohl- 
Weary and her 
cohorts on tour — 

“ Girls Who Bite Back 
cuts through the 
layers of the new 
‘female pow'er,’ 
questioning its corp- 
orate origins and 
investigating issues 
of race and sexual 
orientation. And it 
goes a crucial step 
further by asking: If 
you don’t like what’s 
out there, what do you want to see?” — hosted a discover your 
inner superhero costume party, and Peter discovered his. 

On Monday after the 
convention closed, we drove to 
Illinois and stayed a night at 
Fred Pohl and Betty Ann 
Hull’s house. On Tuesday I 
drove Kathryn and the kids 
to O’Hare to fly back to 
Westchester so Peter wouldn’t 
miss too much school. Then I 
attended the SFRA Con- 
ference in Skokie, IL, which 
I will discuss in the next 
editorial. 

I fly to Seattle now for 
the opening of the lavish new 
SF Museum and Hall of Fame 
<www.sciencefictionexperience.com> which will be linked 
like a Siamese twin to the Experience Music Project building 
at Seattle Center. I have always been a skeptic about the 
various sf museums proposed over the past couple of decades, 
but this one had $18 million dollars spent on it up front by 
Paul Allen (for which I, for one, am grateful), and will be at 
very least a snazzy place to visit in the next year. I wonder what 
the souvenir shop will sell? I will get to shop on the first day, 
June 18, and find out. 



— David G. Hartwell 
8c the editors 
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Visit our Web site at http://www.nyrsf.com 





